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Fastest all-chair-car train to California! 


IT’S ONLY 393/4 HOURS from Chicago to 
Los Angeles aboard the Santa Fe’s El Capi- 
tan. This crack all-chair-car streamliner 
travels as fast as the famous all-room- 
Pullman Super Chief, follows the scenic 
Santa Fe route through the Southwest. 


Now here’s the 


ALREADY IMPROVED by radio dispatch 
and mechanized handling, freight service 
Roller Freight” 
— freight trains on ‘Timken roller bear- 
lis the 


will be revolutionized by 


ings instead of friction bearings. 


" ' 
next great step in railroading! 


FREIGHT HAULING CAPACITY—vital fac- 
ter in the build-up of America’s defense 
production—will be stretched by “Roller 
Freight”. With Timken bearings on the 
axles more cars are available because 
they get where they're going faster, spend 
less time in the repair shop. 


FOR BEDLIKE COMFORT your foam rubber 
seat has a pullout leg rest and reclines to 
three restful positions. If youre drowsy, 
there’s soft music to lull you to sleep. 
And there’s room between seats to set up 
a table for cards or letter writing. 


TAKE YOUR CHOICE! Eat heartily in the 
dining room; eat a snack at the lunch 
counter. Either way you'll eat in comfort 
because Timken” roller bearings on the 
axles give you a smooth ride, They’re the 
bearings that made streamliners practical, 


next great step in railroading! 


1916 1926 


“ROLLER FREIGHT" can be the railroads’ 
big new attraction for freight) business. 
Timken bearings mean no “hot box” 
delays, faster schedules, less damage. 
Already “Roller Freight” 


running time on one livestock run, 


has halved 


COMPLETE ASSEMBLIES of cartridge jour- 
nal box and Timken bearings for freight 
cars cost 20% less than applications of 
six years ago. And they soon pay for 
themselves. Cost analyses show the added 
investment over friction bearings can be 
saved in as little as 39 months. 


THE RAILROADS CAN CUT their lubricant 
costs up to 89% by switching to ‘Timken 
bearings. Qther big savings: 90°) fewer 
man-hours needed for terminal inspec. 
tion, lower fuel bills, fewer repairs to 
journals and draft gear, 


NOT JUST A ROLLER 7 
BEARING 
LOADS 


NOT JUST A BALL © 
THE TIMKEN TAPERED ROLLER 1 
TAKES RADIAL (@) AND THRUST 
OR ANY COMBINATION ~! 


Copr. 1952 The Timken Roller b mu, ¢ 


Hearing Compan 
Cable address: **TIMROSCO"’ 


Watch the railroads Go... on TIMKEN Tapered Roller Bearings 
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HOW DU PONT ORLON* HELPS INDUS™RY 


“ORLON tames acto THAT EATS INTO PROFITS 


Filter lasts 90 times longer with “‘Orlon’’ 


Acids involved in wet filtration usually eat up 
the filter fabric in a very short time. But now, 
with fabrics of ‘“Orlon”’ acrylic fiber, acid is no 
longer the problem it used to be. These acid- 
resistant fabrics deliver amazing economies in 
hydraulic filter presses. 

For example, a fabric of ‘“Orlon’’ was in- 
stalled in a filter press operating in a 17°} sul- 
furic-acid system. This new fabric lasted 90 
times longer than the fabric previously used. 
Even greater than the savings in fabric costs 
are the savings realized by the reduction in 
shutdown time for replacements. 

In a new filter process using a rotary-type 
filter, it was found that no fabric but a fabric 
of ‘‘Orlon”’ could withstand the conditions of 
acid and heat—plus the unusual flexing in- 
volved. By making this new rotary filter sys- 
tem practical, ‘“‘Orlon’’ has helped save the 
manufacturer thousands of dollars annually. 

Your business, too, may benefit from the 
unique combination of properties found in 
“Orlon.”’ Besides resisting heat and acid, this 


Du Pont fiber withstands the damaging effects 
of sunlight and continuous exposure. It has 
high strength, wet or dry; and good abrasion- 
and stretch-resistance. 

“abrics of ‘‘Orlon’’ have uses ranging from 
hydraulic press cloths to work clothes; from 
convertible tops to industrial thread. Perhaps 
“Orlon”’ can help you in your business. Write 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Tex- 
tile Fibers Dept., Room N-2504U, Wilming- 
ton 98, Delaware. 

*Du Pont's trade-mark for its acrylic fiber 


(Du Pont makes only the fiber... 
not the fabric or finished product.) 


REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
- . - THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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a | FOR YEARS, TOUGH KAHNS GRASS HAS BEEN STEALING CENTRAL El 
INDIAS GRAINLAND. TODAY THAT LAND, WITH ITS RICH 20 ~ FOOT W 
TOPSOIL, IS BEING RECAPTURED. POWERFUL CRAWLER TRACTORS 

FROM AMERICA DRAW HUGE KNIVES ALONG UNDERGROUND. P 

THESE CUT THE THICK ROOTS 2 FEET DOWN. STEApy, 5 

TREMENDOUS POWER IS DELIVERED THROUGH 

HEAVY-DUTY CLUTCHES FROM B-W’S , 
LONG MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 
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: rt 60-70N MUD BATH CLEANS O/L WELLS! FO 
NEW RANGE DOES 3/4 OF THE BAKING 0-70. ee 
? IN DRILLING OIL WELLS, ROCK CUTTINGS OFTEN HAVE To BE * SMO 
WHILE TURNED OFF : IN THE OVEN OF THE NEW B-W NORGE FLUSHED To THE SURFACE FROM 4-MILE DEPTHS. HUGE PUMPS 
ELECTRIC RANGE, THE CURRENT CLICKS ON AND OFF TO MAINTAIN THIS JOB BY CIRCULATING 60 TONS OF SPECIAL MUD. pa 
JUST THE TEMPERATURE YOu SELECT. SO EFFECTIVELY DOES THE OVEN NEW-TYPE CHAIN DRIVES, DEVELOPED BY B-W'S MORSE ae 
IMPRISON HEAT THAT THE CURRENT STAYS OFF 45 MINUTES OUT OF EVERY OPERATE THESE PUMPS FASTER AND SMOOTHER. CALLED HY 
60 WHILE YOU BAKE. FOODS ARE PERFECTLY DONE -- AT LESS COST. DRIVES , THEY'RE 35% SMALLER, WEAR !/3 LONGER. 


wicigty BOKCG- WARNER 
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ELECTRIC BAKING WITHOUT CURRENT... , 
WATER BLASTING STEEL FOR BETTER , ——# : PRODUCTION 
PLOWING,,. HARNESSING MUD TO ANE \ 

SPEED UP DRILLING FOR OIL / 


INSO MANY WAYS B-WSKILL AND INGENUITY TOUCH THE 
LIFE OF ALMOST EVERY AMERICAN EVERY DAY. / 


/ 
FOR EXAMPLE: 19 OUT OF THE 20 MAKES OF MOTORCARS / 
CONTAIN ESSENTIAL PARTS BY BORG -WARNER. EVERY 
COMMERCIAL PLANE AND MANY SHIPS AFLOAT HAVE 
ABOARD VITAL_B-W EQUIPMENT. 9 OUT OF 10 FARMS 
SPEED FOOD PRODUCTION WITH B-W EQUIPPED 
MACHINES. AND MILLIONS ENJOY THE OUTSTANDING 
ADVANTAGES OF B-W HOME EQUIPMENT AND 
APPLIANCES. 








EPL LIGHT! 
i. LANE < In Fi 
= new. 4 Wings THE X-5, WITH WINGS 


STRAIGHT FOR GREATER 


pack [T- LIFT, TAKES OFF WITH A SHORT 








RUN AND CLIMBS FAST. IN THE AIR, 
THE WINGS CAN BE SWEPT BACK To GIVE 
GREATER SPEED AND SMOOTHER 
TRANS-SONIC FLIGHT. AT EVERY FLIGHT 
LEVEL AND SPEED, UNFAILING FUEL 
FLOW TO THE X-5‘S ENGINE |S ASSURED 
BY A SPECIAL PUMP FROM 
B-W’'s PESCO. 
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INTHE 1600, FRENCH DECREE 
PROHIBITED BLOOD TRANSFUSIONS 4 
BECAUSE OF TERRIFYING METHODS fy 
AND UNCERTAIN RESULTS. TODAY, 
THE DONATION OF BLOOD IS 
PAINLESS AND HARMLESS. 
ITIS SAVING THOUSANDS OF 
AMERICAN LIVES. BUT 
NANONAL DEFENSE BLOOD 
PLASMA RESERVES ARE RUNNING ~~ 
DANGEROUSLY LOW. CALL YOUR 

RED CROSS CHAPTER TODAY 

FOR AN APPOINTMENT TO 

GIVE YOUR BLOOD. 


cAN LAN WHEN HIGH-CARBON 

STEEL FOR PLOW DISCS 

pl 1S HEATED AND CROSS-ROLLED, 
TOUGH SCALE FORMS. 

IF ALLOWED TO REMAIN, THIS 
SCALE DISFIGURES THE SURFACE. 
TO PREVENT THIS, B-W’S INGERSOLL 
PRODUCTS BLASTS THE GLOWING 
STEEL WITH STREAMS OF WATER 
DRIVEN AT TERRIFIC PRESSURE. 
STRIKING WITH FORCE ENOUGH 
TO DRILL RIGHT THROUGH 
A HEAVY PLANK, THE 
WATER SCOURS AWAY THE 
SCALE... MAKES POSSIBLE 
PLOW DISCS OF PERFECT 
SMOOTHNESS. 


These units form BORG-WARNER, Executive Offices, 310 South Michigan Ave., Chicago: BORG & BECK * BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL * BORG 
WARNER SERVICE PARTS * CALUMET STEEL * DETROIT GEAR * DETROIT VAPOR STOVE * FRANKLIN STEEL * INGERSOLL PRODUCTS * 
INGERSOLL STEEL * LONG MANUFACTURING * LONG MANUFACTURING co., LTD. * MARBON * MARVEL-SCHEBLER PRODUCTS * MECHANICS 
UNIVERSAL JOINT * MORSE CHAIN * MORSE CHAIN, LTD. * NORGE * NORGE-HEAT * PESCO PRODUCTS * ROCKFORD CLUTCH * SPRING DIVISION ¢ 
WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS * WARNER GEAR * WARNER GEAR CO., LTD. 






The Truman sweepstakes. In the 
space of a few hours last week President 
Harry Truman— 

Was quoted as saying he doesn’t want 
to run again . . . but will if that is neces- 
sary to assure peace. 

Was quoted as saying he probably 
will run and will announce his de- 
cision within two weeks. 

Was quoted as saying he hasn’t made 
up his mind about running . . . and 
doesn’t plan to do so for some time to 
come. 


Inside information. The parade of 
“what the man said” witnesses was noth- 
ing new—although this time the con- 
flicting statements were piled closer to- 
gether than usual For weeks almost 
every caller at the White House has 
talked on one of Harry Truman’s favor- 
ite topics—big-time politics And al- 
most evervone has come away with a 
different report on what the President 
said. 

To some political reporters it was evi- 
dent that the confusion was being helped 
along by some White House insiders now 
and then . . . On one occasion, at least, 
a visitor was taken from the President’s 
office to the office of a presidential secre- 
tary and carefully briefed before talking 
with reporters .. . When he emerged he 
said just the opposite of what another 
Truman visitor had said only a few min- 
utes earlier. 

Guessing at Mr. Truman’s future had 
become an involved—and, to many, a 
somewhat boring—political game _ of 
“button, button.” 


Call it quits. No one had enjoyed the 
game more than the star player, Harry 
Truman ... But by the end of the week 
he, too, had begun to weary of the affair 

. Some Democrats, speaking privately, 
were expressing concern about the pub- 
lic reaction . . . They felt it wouldn’t do 


the party any good if voters got the idea 





that the White House was playing “cat 
and mouse” with the serious business of 
picking a candidate for President of the 
United States. 

When Harry Truman went before his 
weekly news conference he made it 
plain that he thought the time had come 
to call quits on the guessing contest... 
He permitted reporters to quote him di- 
rectly on the following answers to two of 
their questions: 


Serious business. “I want to say to you 
that I know you are very much interested 
in this situation . . . I am interested, too 
. But we don’t want to make this thing 
ridiculous . . . I have carefully and con- 
scientiously tried to answer all your 
questions . . . I always try to do that... 
But it seems to me that it is about time 
now for you to wait until I get ready to 
make the necessary announcement, and 
then you will have all the information. 
“I don't want to confuse you... I 
haven't tried to confuse you. . . I have 
told you that it is a difficult decision for 
me to make, and that as soon as it is time 
for the announcement to be made you 
will have the information promptly 
So let’s go to some other subject that the 
country is interested in, and discuss that, 
because I have said all to you that I am 
going to say on this subject, and I am 
being kindly to you, and friendly to you 
. It is not in any spirit of not wanting 
to co-operate with you... But I am not 
ready to make the announcement 
And when I get ready you shall have it.” 
But, the reporters wondered, what 
about these visitors who keep coming out 
of the White House quoting the Presi- 
dent—and no two quotations alike? 
“Well,” said Mr. Truman, “you know, 
everybody is entitled to have his say 
when he comes out of the President’s 
office . . . But I want to tell you fellows 
that whenever I get ready to make an 
announcement I will make it to you... 
It won't be through a third person.” 
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Official government figures* show that over 
the years people have put down on the coun- 
ter for meat a remarkably constant percentage 
of the money they have to spend. The average 
for meat is around 5%-per cent of the total. 

In the boom year of 1929 consumers spent, 
out of each dollar of spendable income, 5” 
cents for meat. In the depression year of 1933 





this figure was 5*/s cents. In the prewar year 
of 1939 it was 5°/10 cents. In 1950, the latest 
year for which figures are available, it was 5% 
cents. 

During this time, of course, meat prices 
fluctuated widely . . . but well in tempo with 
changes in the level of general prosperity of 
the country. 


Do Meat Packers’ Profits Influence Prices? 


The answer is . . ..they do not. Again, official 
government figures* (plus a recent Dun and 
Bradstreet survey) show that out of the aver- 
age 5’2 cents spent at the store for meat, the 
retailer uses 1 cent to cover all overhead costs 
and a modest profit, and pays 4% cents to the 
packer for meat. 

Of this 4% cents, the packer pays out 3% 
cents for livestock, 19/20ths of a cent for all 
of his costs of doing business . . . labor, freight, 
taxes and many other expenses . . . and earns 


1/20th of a cent as profit. This may be paid to 
investors for use of their money, or for im- 
provements, or both. The figures include the 
value of by-products as well as meat. 

The profit obtained by meat packers is so 
small that it has virtually no effect on the 
price of meat at retail. : 

As a matter of fact, if packers made no 
profit at all, consumers would be unable to see 
any difference in the cost of living —either in 
good times or bad. 


* *U. S. Depts. of Commerce, Agriculture, and Labor. 


AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE 


Headquarters, Chicago * Members throughout the U. S. 





Better Hay 
for the 


New Lron Horse! 


Diesels have replaced the romantic but out- 















dated steam locomotive on most of America’s 
railroads. Reason? Diesels are more eco- 


nomical to run and maintain. 





But, the once held theory that diesels 
will “burn almost anvthing” is a costly 
fallacy. Sinclair—a big supplier of diesel 
fuels to railroads—knows that, and is 
constantly concerned with the quality of 


the “hay” for the new iron horse. 


Consequently, Sinclair is a leader in re- 
search to produce diesel fuels with better 
starting, ignition and combustion quali- 
ties. Sinclair has pioneered in the devel- 


opment of diesel starting fluids, and by 





its discovery of RD-119®, the amazing 


new rust inhibitor, produced the 


world’s first anti-rust diesel fuel. 


Through this and other research and 
development work, Sinclair has made 
continuous progress in the production of 
diesel fuels with higher performance 


standards. It’s another in the list of reasons 


SINCLAIR 
A Great Name in Oil 


why Sinclair is...a great name in oil. 


SINCLAIR OIL CORPORATION © 600 FIFTH AVENUE + NEW YORK 20, N. Y. Write 
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Newsgranm Washington, D. C. 


It's still anybody's guess as to who will win what in 1952. 

Truman can win renomination. He probably can't win re-election. 

Taft might win nomination. Taft, nominated, still wouldn't be elected. 
Eisenhower could win election. Eisenhower, though, isn't nominated. 
There is a real political tangle that is not getting any simpler. 








Taft, maybe, has Eisenhower stopped. Eisenhower, if so, probably has 
strength enough to stop Taft. A dark horse comes out of that kind of deal. 

Warren might fill the bill, but Taft, some others won't have him. 

Stassen may get his try. Taft doesn't like him, either. 

MacArthur's name is back in the figuring. MacArthur is interested in 
stopping Eisenhower. Taft and he work together. Taft strength plus scattered 
support from other sources might possibly give it to MacArthur. 

Nobody really knows. If "Ike" would come home he still might get it. Or 
Taft may yet develop the political steam needed for his nomination. 














Truman, if he runs, will meet a Southern revolt. 

The South, running Russell or Byrd, probably can stop Truman. 

Taft vs. Truman vs. Russell-or-Byrd might be the final line-up. Ina 
three-way contest nobody probably would get the needed majority. 

Decision then goes to the House of Representatives. 

In the House: Democrats, New Deal or States' Rights, wouldn't take Taft. 
Republicans and States" Rights Democrats would not take Truman. Compromise, 
then, would center on the States' Rights Democrat, Russell or Byrd. 

If you want a long shot, that's one. 











Kefauver can win only over Truman's opposition. Stevenson, to date, is not 
clicking. Kerr is failing to stir great enthusiasm in the party. 

Vinson, the Chief Justice, remains Truman's choice as a successor. 

A Vinson draft, however, is not proving easy to arrange. Truman moves, 
Truman indecision relate to that fact. Truman might feel it necessary to go 
right up to the Convention before tipping his hand. Truman intent is to step 
out. The Truman future, however, is tied to his ability to name the man he 
wants as a successor. If he cannot, he may arrange a Truman draft. 




















War, apparently, is to drag on. Communists find advantages in it. 

War, trouble tie down non-Communist forces in remote areas. 

Communists, keeping the initiative, will not voluntarily make any deal that 
would permit non-Communist nations to concentrate their forces. 








(over) 











NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 






Korea, in one form or another, will be kept stirred up by Communists. 
Malaya will be, too. And Indo-China, Burma, then India, and Iran, Egypt, plus 








Libya, Tunisia and Morocco, as well as France and later other areas. 
Non-Communist nations go on arming for a war that will not be fought, while 








letting Communists call the tune in a war that is being fought. 
It's all very mysterious, very strange, even amazing. 


U.S. military leaders want to do these definite things: 

End the blockade of Formosa. Permit Chiang to bother the Communists. 

Blockade Communist China to stop war-material supply by sea. 

Use bombs to cut rail arteries in Manchuria that supply war in Korea. Use 
bombs to cut the north-south rail line inside China, adding to China's problems 
of supply. There is no highway network in Communist China. 

Sprinkle mines, great numbers of small ones, in China's rivers. 

U.S. and U.N. diplomats, however, oppose the military on all of those 

proposed moves. Idea is that, if non-Communists are kind to the Communists, 





4 











then the Communists will become reasonable and be kind to non-Communists. 
Time alone probably will tell which side is right. 


Business, good now for most, is to get better as 1952 wears on. 

Good business seems very probable through 1952 and into 1953. 

Arms spending is to rise. Armament, at high level, will continue into 
1954 no matter who is elected President or what happens in Korea. 

People, saving heavily now, will tend to spend more later. 

Industry is to go on investing heavily in new plant and equipment. 

Yith Government, industry and individuals spending more, business is to 
frow more active. Most kinds of clothing, slow selling now, will be easier to 
sell as the year wears on. So will shoes. Travel is likely to break all 
records. Vacation business is to Set records, too. 











Auto demand in 1952 probably would take 4.8 million new cars. Output is to 
be around 4 million. A million new houses, at least, could be used in this 
year. New homes completed may be few more than 800,000. 
TV sets, Superabundant a while back, aren't so much in surplus now. / 








Appliances of many kinds, too, are not backed up in big numbers. 
There's probably nothing to gain at this point by waiting to buy. 


Cost of living, barring a drought, is unlikely to change much. 

Food prices are slightly lower. Shoe prices have been cut somewhat and 
probably are to stabilize. Men's suits are down a bit. Inventories of 
most things in stores are not now large. It sometimes is difficult to get the 
desired size and color in some kinds of textile products. 

The price outlook, over all, is one of relative stability. 

The dollar, in other words, is a stable dollar at this point. It no longer 
is losing value, and chances are that it will not gain much. 























The trend in scandals for this year still seems to be upward. 
Tax scandals are to grow. Grain scandal will get a big airing. A build-up 

is in sight for alien-property scandals, other scandals. 
Scandal hunter Newbold Morris will not stop Congress from hunting, too. 











(No part of this or any other page may be reproduced without written permission) © U. S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT 












Q What great Americans 
favored beer as 
a beverage 

of moderation? 








































A 


Washington, Jefferson, Madison, and 
Patrick Henry—to name just a few. 


George Washington, for example, had his — men as Jefferson, Madison, and Patrick 
own recipe for making beer—a copy of it Henry endorsed beer and brewing. 


in his handwriting has come down to us. From Colonial times to the present day, 
Samuel Adams, ‘Father of the Revolu- beer and ale have been a part of our way 
tion,” was a brewer, as his father had _ of life. Beer and ale belong...as America’s 


been. Written records prove that such beverage of moderation. 





United States Brewers Foundation... chartered 1862 


One of America’s Oldest Continuous Non-Profit Trade Associations 
Representing over 85% of the Country’s Malt-Beverage Production 
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British Balk at Junior Role in Atom Setup . .. Weaker 


Price Controls? 


President Truman is letting visitors 
quote him in language almost exactly 
like that used by the late President 
Roosevelt before his  third-term 
“draft” in 1940. Mr. Truman would 
be glad to sacrifice his health in the 
nation’s service, as President, if nec- 
essary to assure “‘peace.” 


x «x * 


When Representative Adolph Sab- 
ath, of Illinois, quoted President Tru- 
man as willing to be drafted, Sabath 
really was quoting himself and not 
Mr. Truman. The President did very 
little talking when the two met. 


x * * 


Governor Adlai Stevenson, of Illinois, 
is continuing to be looked over very 
carefully by the White House as a 
man who might get the Truman back- 
ing for the Democratic nomination. 
The record of Governor Stevenson is 
under intensive study. 


x *«* * 


Polls taken privately in New Hamp- 
shire among registered Republicans 
indicate that General of the Army 
Dwight Eisenhower will have no 
walkaway in the March I1 primary 
when his name is put against that of 
Senator Robert Taft. “Ike’s’’ glamor 
for Republicans will be a bit reduced 
if he doesn’t win by a big margin. 


Fok 


A mid-January poll in Oregon, made 
by professional opinion samplers, 
showed this result: Eisenhower, 40 
per cent; Warren, 18.2 per cent; Taft, 
9.2 per cent; Truman, 8.6 per cent; 
MacArthur, 7.4 per cent. 


x * * 


Winston Churchill, Britain's Prime 
Minister and a friend of the U. S., is 
being put on the defensive in his deal- 
ings with this country. Communist 
propaganda, which pictures’ the 
United States as the aggressor in Ko- 
rea, is being given a big play by 
the leaders of the British Labor 
Party. There is strong pressure from 


Truman Using FDR’‘s 


Britain to pay the Communists a 
high price for a truce. 


xk * *& 


Diplomats are preventing U. S. mili- 
tary services from applying pressure 
enough on Communist China to pre- 
vent that nation from growing strong- 
er and increasing its potential for 
conquest of Indo-China, Hong Kong 
and Malaya, among other places. 


x & ® 


Japan’s Premier Yoshida thinks he 
has found a way to keep everybody 
happy—the U. S., Japanese, Chinese 
Communists, Chiang Kai-shek. Yo- 
shida’s formula is to recognize Chiang 
and exchange ambassadors with him, 
while keeping Japan free to exchange 
goods with Communist China. 


x * * 


Rather than be a junior partner to 
the United States in atomic develop- 
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ment, British officials lean toward 
membership in a West European 
atomic-research pool. Swedish and 
Danish scientists are pushing the idea 
of pooling research on the atom, 
with complete interchange of infor. 
mation, among 12 West European 
governments. 


xk * 


King Farouk of Egypt is starting to 
take his job more seriously now that 
Cairo mobs have burned the “hot 
spots” of that town where the King 
had so many of his good times before 
the fire. Farouk isn’t so sure he can 
let mobs run loose against foreigners 
without taking a chance on getting 
hurt himself. 


xk 


Some officials in the Department of 
State are being permitted to resign 
after being cleared by the Depart- 
ment’s own loyalty board but before 
the top Loyalty Review Board passes 
on the evidence in their cases. 


x * * 


There are inside reports of political 
influence in the affairs of the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration, the agen- 
cy that inspects the nation’s commer- 
cial aircraft and airports. The rumors 
concern a recent shake-up in person- 
nel that brought to the top some 
officials who are being described as 
not qualified for their jobs. 


x * * 


A growing impression that some big 
air crashes may be due to sabotage is 
not borne out by official investiga- 
tions looking into that angle. 


x *« * 


Ellis Arnall, new Price Control Ad- 
ministrator, is far from certain that 
the powers he holds will not soon be 
weakened. Leaders in Congress are 
giving thought to changes in the price 
formula if the White House arranges 
for wage increases without permitting 
industry to pass along the added costs 
in price increases. 
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AMERICAN:STANDARD - 


MERICAN-Otardard 


HEATRIM PANELS 

A or example of 

American-Standard 
oh cadorihe 


@ Baseboard heating is headed for 
greater popularity! 

Now, with the advent of the new, 
popular-priced Heatrim Panels by 
\merican-Standard. more families 
than ever will be able to give their 
homes the distinctive decorative touch 
and welcome warmth of modern base- 
board heating. 

Specifically designed for forced 


circulation hot water systems. this 
new type of baseboard heating offers 
all the advantages of convected 
warmth, plus the combined features 
of greater utility and increased efli- 
ciency. 

Consisting of an aluminum finned 
copper tube heating element assem- 
bled in a durable, inconspicuous 
sheet steel enclosure. Heatrim Panels 
are installed around the cold. outer 
walls in place of regular wood base- 
boards. They provide draft-free, 
gently circulating heat that keeps the 
corners of the room as comfortably 


warm as the living zone. And because 
they take up so little floor space. 
Heatrim Panels permit complete free- 
dom in the arrangement of furniture. 
draperies, or the use of wall-to-wall 
carpeting. 

With the development of these new, 
more economical panels, American- 
Standard gives home owners a choice 
of two types of baseboard heating— 
Heatrim Panels and the cast iron 
Radiantrim Panels. And, in so doing 
makes another important contribu- 
tion to the nation’s health, comfort, 
and the enjoyment of the home. 


American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corporation, General Offices: Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


AMERICAN BLOWER * 


ACME CABINETS * 


KEWANEE BOILERS + ROSS HEATER + 


CHURCH SEATS + DETROIT LUBRICATOR - 


TONAWANDA IRON 





This is the Boeing eight-jet XB-52 
Stratofortress, America’s new all-jet 
heavy bomber—one of the most 
potent weapons vet devised to keep 
peace through strategic air power. 


Details of the B-52’s design and 
performance are closely guarded 
secrets. This non-revealing photo was 
released by the Air Force when the 
airplane was moved from its hangar 


New Giant of the Air Force 


to a more exposed area for start of 
engine and taxi tests. Bocing will 
continue, with the Air Force, the 
policy of guarding details of the B-52 
to the fullest extent. 


This mighty bomber climaxes 35 
vears of Boeing development. Like 
its teammate, the B-47 Stratojet 
medium bomber, it has behind it the 
accumulated skills that gave the na- 


For the Air Force, Boeing also builds the B-47 Stratojets, TB-50 Superfortresses and C-97 Strato- 
freighters; and for the world's leading airlines Boeing has built fleets of twin-deck Stratocruisers. 








tion the B-17 Flying Fortress and the 
B-29 and B-50 Superforts. It repre- 
sents daring thinking and ingenuity 
on the part of both Boeing’s experi 
enced enginecring staff and the 
United States Air Force. 


The B-52 Stratofortress — already 
ordered for production — is evidence 
of America’s determination to main- 
tain necessary strategic air strength. 
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WHAT KEFAUVER 
WOULD BE LIKE 


Same Policies, New Faces, Accent on Honesty 


Estes Kefauver, if elevated to the 
White House from the Senate, will repre- 
sent something of a political revolution. 

A Democratic Party hierarchy, grown 
old in office, would give way to relative 
youth, Mr. Kefauver will be 49 in July. 
Mr. Truman will be 68 in May. In Con- 
gress, many committee chairmen are 
over 70, several are over 80. Vice Presi- 
dent Alben W. Barkley is 74. 

The political base of the Democratic 
Administration would be changed radical- 
ly. Big-city machines that have been so 
powerful in the past would find them- 
selves outside the White House circle. In 
their place would stand the “clean gov- 
emment” groups that now are fighting 
for the nomination of Mr. Kefauver. They 
would make a clean sweep of the hangers- 
on who are so prominent about the 
White House now. 

Mr. Kefauver is the white knight in a 
coonskin cap who won his spurs by de- 
eating Boss Edward H. Crump and the 
Memphis political machine. He is the 
exponent of law enforcement who fought 
the nation’s crime syndicates.- His ex- 
posures of ties between gamblers and 
political leaders caused acute embar- 
rassment to some men in the Truman 
Administration and are credited with 
political upsets in more than one State. 

In the follow-through of the crime 
investigation, the installation of Kefauver 
in the Presidency would bring into 
power the enemies of the old _ political 
organizations out in the big-city States. 
And this would reach into Washington 
‘0 put into office young men with new 
ideas, 

Estes Kefauver has some of the Roose- 
velt qualities in his make-up. He tends 
to ride with reform. His record is that of 
a New Dealer. But he is not a zealot. He 
is without close ties to any of the great 
Pressure groups of the country. He finds 
it easy to absorb political ideas and make 
political capital out of them. And he is a 
shrewd politician whose seemingly easy- 
going ways land him on top of many 
Situations, 
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If Kefauver takes 
Truman’‘s job— 

Major policies will go 
along about as is. On most 
things he’s a ‘Fair Deal’’ 
supporter with a New Deal 
record. 

Biggest changes will be in 
men and methods. Young 
Democrats will move in, take 
over the key jobs. City ma- 
chines will be out of it. It will 
be a different Democratic 
Party if he wins. 


over 











Just as there was talk of Roosevelt luck, 
so is there talk of Kefauver luck. The 
young Tennessean went on a blind date 
and wound up by marrying the daughter 
of a Scottish baronet. He beat a promi- 
nent lawyer in a case and was invited 
to join a big law firm. He parlayed a 
coonskin cap into an election to the 
Senate. And, in the words of another 
Senator, he went “off chasing crap- 
shooters” and got himself on a million 
television screens, wound up as a na- 
tionally known “crime buster.” Kefauver 
can ride the currents. 

A Kefauver administration probably 
would produce few crusades. Mr. Ke- 
fauver definitely would give a new 
moral tone to the Government. Office- 
holders of the present would find them- 
selves out on the sidewalks in droves. 
Few of the top men in the Truman Ad- 
ministration would be likely to find 
themselves at work in a Kefauver ad- 
ministration. , 

But the broad outline of a “Fair Deal” 
would remain. Kefauver would go along 
with the farm program. He would stand 
by with the present labor legislation, 


but would not be likely to lead in put- 
ting new labor laws on the books. Labor 
union leaders have few holds on him, 
although they have helped him in Ten- 
nessee. His own State is not dominated 
by union labor. 

Taxes would remain about as_ they 
are now. Mr. Kefauver favors a balanced. 
budget, but in the Senate he voted 
against the economy proposals of Sen- 
ator Paul H. Douglas, of Illinois. And he 
has voted for the present tax bills. 

In foreign policy, Kefauver would go 
along with the broad outlines of past 
policies. He believes the United States 
must Jead the world, that the paramount 
issue of the times is peace in the world, 
and that the North Atlantic democracies 
must stand together in tight unity. He 
would give strong support to the United 
Nations. 

The foreign-aid program would get Mr. 
Kefauver’s support. And he would be 
for a strong military establishment. 

Installation of Kefauver as President 
probably would bring big changes in 
the Department of State, although he is 
not one to pick a fight. These changes, 
however, would be more of the Depart- 
ment’s personnel than of policies. There 
would be few alterations in the present 
attitude toward Russia except, perhaps, 
in emphasis. 

Mr. Kefauver would go along with 
the present social program. He insists 
that citizens must have economic and 
social security, thinks that much still 
needs to be done to develop housing, 
education, health and resources. Com- 
ing from the home State of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, Mr. Kefauver 
would endeavor to apply that pattern 
of development to other States and 
other river valleys. 

No startling new program would be 
thrown at the country by Kefauver. In 
office, he would expect to try to lead the 
country to a broadening of somewhat the 
same program that was started by Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt and continued by Mr. 
Truman. His promise would be more of 
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the same things the country has had for THE ‘WHITE KNIGHT’ IN A COONSKIN CAP... 
19 vears. 

Ketauver would meet his most serious 
difficulty in the civil-rights issues that 
have so severely plagued Mr. Truman. 
His attitude here has been close enough 
to the Truman position to antagonize 























































and arouse the suspicions of many South 
erners, but not close enough to— the 
policies advocated by Truman to win 
the support of Negro groups. 

The Tennessee Senator has helped to 
hold the Southern line against changes 
in Senate rules that would ban filibusters 
and might have permitted civil-rights 
measures to go through. And, as a Repre 
sentative, he voted against an antilyneh 
ing measure. But on four successive 
occasions he voted for a measure to out 
law the poll tax as a voting requirement. 
And he has been criticized by South 





erners for saying that he would support 
whatever kind of fair-employment: prac 
tices legislation a Democratic Convention 
might endorse. 

In the light of the Keltauver record 
Negroes would expect few proposals to 
be initiated tor their special benefit it 
he went into the White House. 

Once he had established the idea that 
honest government was to be the trade 
mark of his administration, Kefauver 
would be inclined to coast so far as poli 
cies are concerned. He has no dynamic 
urge to upset the world. He would be 
inclined to accept things pretty much 
as they are. 

But life would not be dull with the 
Kefauvers in the White House. Kefauvet 
has imagination and a sense of humor. 
He can catch an idea and build it into 
dramatic proportions. When Kefauver 
was running for the Senate, Boss Crump 





called him “a pet coon of the Commu 
nists.” Soon, Mr. Kefauver was out on 
the stump wearing a hunting jacket and 
a coonskin cap. He took raccoons with 
him to his campaign meetings until Mrs. 
Kefauver decided the people might be 
paving: more attention to the animals 
than thev were to her husband. 

In anv White House crowd, Ketauve 
would stand out. He is the lanky. Ten = 
nessee border type, the tall man of the s ; 
hills that was noted in Andrew Jackson’s be 
day. Kefauver is 6 feet. 2 inches tall, 
weighs 220. He has a casual handshake 
and a steady grin that works from morn 
ing to night. Young secretaries flutte: 
when he goes by in the Senate Offic« 
Building. 

And Mrs. Kefauver would bring grace 
and charm to any White House social 
function. Her mother was a Chattanooga 
woman who married the Scottish ship- 
builder, Stephen J. Piggott. And her 





father was knighted for his work in de- “Harris & Ewing, Waited Pres 
signing the engines for the Queen Mary THE KEFAUVER FAMILY IS LIVELY, CASUAL, NEVER WORRIED 
and the Queen Elizabeth. Mr. Kefauvey Things would be far from dull at the White House 
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—-Harris & Ewing, United Press, Wide World 


HONESTY, YOUTH, GOOD LOOKS ARE POLITICAL ASSETS 
He'd give a dramatic flair to the Democratic program 
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met Nancy Piggott when she went to 
Chattanooga to visit an aunt. They would 
take four children into the White House: 
Linda, 10; David, 6; Diana, 4; and Gail 
Estes, 1. 

Kefauver would move into the White 
House as a comparatively poor man in 
spite of the money he has rolled up in 
lecture fees and book royalties during 
the last year or so. He has been so busy 
leaping from crag to crag in his career 
that he has had little time to make mon- 
ey. Moreover, he is more interested in 
other things. 

Mr. Kefauver’s grandfather was a Bap- 
tist minister. His father was a small-town 
hardware merchant for many years. As a 
lad, young Kefauver worked his way 
through the University of Tennessee, 
spending his summers on a farm and in 
a Kentucky coal mine. But he was a 
well-known football and track athlete, 
headed the student body, edited the 
campus weekly. Then he waited on 
tables and stoked furnaces to pay his 
way through Yale Law School. 

Back in Tennessee, Kefauver got desk 
space in a Chattanooga law firm and 
started to rise. He moved to a better 
law connection, became vice president 
of the Tennessee Bar Association. But 
before there was time to make much 
money in practice, he had moved on into 
the House of Representatives and to the 
Senate. 

His election campaigns cost money, 
even though Mr. and Mrs. Kefauver did 
much of the work themselves. They had 
accumulated a backlog of debts before 
the crime investigation made him a na- 
tional figute and money began to come 
in from his writing and lectures. 

Back in the period when he was laden 
with the expense of maintaining one 
home in Washington and another in 
Tennessee in addition to supporting a 
family on the pay of a Congressman, Ke- 
fauver voted against a $2,500 tax-free 
expense allowance for House members. 
That was at a time when he could have 
used the money. 

Kefauver adopts somewhat the same 
casual attitude toward other things. Like 
Mr. Roosevelt, the Tennessee Senator 
doesn’t bother much about details. He 
makes a speaking engagement and then 
forgets about it, leaving his office staff 
to take care of all the details about travel 
and arrangements. But, somehow, Ke- 
fauver shows up for the date and makes 
the speech, apparently without much 
bother. He is not the worrying kind. 

The Kefauvers would bring a casual, 
homey, friendly atmosphere into the 
White House. They would live like any 
other American family. And they would 
bring fresh, young faces into the Govern- 
ment—to deal with the same old pro- 
gram. 
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Strings on Eisenhower: 


How He Can 


Red tape, rules and the law 
can hobble an Eisenhower cam- 


paign. 

He can be a general or a cam- 
paigning candidate. He can’t be 
both. That's military law, to keep 
the Army out of politics. 

He has to be careful what he 
says about the President. 

To stay within the law, a gen- 
eral has to resign from the Army 
if he wants to conduct a red-hot 
campaign for public office. 


Five-star generals are beginning to 
learn that U.S. politics offer many 
complications for military men. 

Military rules and regulations hem the 
generals in. Top generals, as well as all 
other officers, can be court-martialed for 
political activity or for contemptuous 
language about public officials. 

The President of the U.S. has strings 
on the generals. He can give them orders 
and assignments, at any time, to any 
place. In 1952, a general, as a Repub- 
lican candidate, could very well find him- 
self running against his Commander in 
Chief, President Truman. 

The complications that go with politi- 


Campaign 


cal activity by officers high in military 
rank turn out to be very real and prac- 
tical ones. Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
for example, finds that he cannot actively 
seek the Republican nomination for the 
Presidency and remain on military duty. 
The same rules apply to Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur, another five-star general who 
is a possibility for the nomination. 

Only by resigning, and giving up his 
retirement benefits, can General Eisen- 
hower shake himself free of all the 
restrictions and make a real bid for nom- 
ination and election. As things stand, he 
is tied up in military laws and regula- 
tions that add up to this: 

The General, if he remains in active 
service, can accept nomination only if he 
has made no effort to obtain it. In other 
words, he must be drafted. If he lifts a 
hand to steer the nomination toward 
himself, that’s a violation of Army regu- 
lations, subject to punishment by a court- 
martial. 

If the Republican Party does draft the 
General and he still insists on keeping 
his five stars, then he can make no cam- 
paign for election. General Eisenhower 
would not be allowed to ask a single per- 
son to vote for him. 

The rule is that Army personnel, while 
on active duty, must not take part in 
political conventions, work on_ political 
committees, make political speeches, pub- 
lish political articles, or engage in “any 





—United Press 


PRESIDENT HARRY TRUMAN AND GENERAL DWIGHT EISENHOWER 


. . . five stars could prove embarrassing in politics 
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other public activity looking to the ip 
Huencing of an election or the solicitation 
of votes tor themselves or others.” 

More restrictions for Eisenhower ag q 
candidate turn up in the Uniform Code 
of Military Justice Article 88 of the 
code says this: 

“Contempt toward officials: Any off. 
cer who uses contemptuous words 
against the President, Vice President, 
Congress, Secretary of Defense or a sec. 
retary of a department, a governor or q 
legislature of any State, territory, or other 
possession of the U.S. in which he is on 
duty or present shall be punished as q 
court-martial may direct.” 

Under that military law, General 
Eisenhower, as a candidate, would need 
to pull his punches. In his own party, he 
could wage no all-out fight against Sen. 
ator Robert Taft, of Ohio. In campaign. 
ing against Democrats, he could make no 
highly critical references to the Admin 
istration. He could make no gloves-off at 
tack on President Truman, Senator Estes 
Kefauver, of Tennessee, or Governor 
Adlai E. Stevenson of Illinois—three po¢ 
sibilities for the Democratic nomination, 

Retirement would permit 
Eisenhower to get around only part of 
the complications. As a retired officer, 
he could jump into the scramble for the 
Republican nomination. He could cam- 
paign actively if he became a candidate, 


He still would receive full pay. Later! 
on, after the campaign or a term in office, | 


he could apply for reinstatement to ae 
tive duty. Gen. George C. Marshall re- 
turned to the active list after retiring to 
serve as Secretary of State. 

Yet there are political pitfalls even 
for a retired general. He still is covered 
by the military law forbidding contemp- 
tuous remarks about public officials. In 
the present state of national emergency, 
President Truman could recall him at 
any time to active duty. Once in active 
service, he could be assigned to a mission 
to some distant post. 

General Eisenhower, in order to cut 
all the strings President Truman holds 
on him, would be compelled to resign as 
a five-star officer. In that event, of courser 
he would lose all military status, and 
give up retirement pay of $18,761 a year. 

If elected President, General Eisen- 
hower would have to retire without pay 
or resign. One law prevents a military 
man on active duty from holding any 
civil office. Another makes it illegal to 
draw two pay checks from the Gover 
ment totaling more than $3,000 a yeat 

Chances are that the General, if he 
really is interested in seeking office, 
would give up his five stars well in ad- 
vance of stepping actively into politics. 
Otherwise, the complications can be 
many and embarrassing for a soldier 
turned politician. 
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BLUE GROUSE thrive on tree farms of the Pacific Northwest 


nature's way...new trees follow the old 


Blue Grouse and other wildlife find food and shelter 
among new trees on a western tree farm. This forest 
of young trees was replanted naturally by wind-borne 
seed from the cones of older Douglas firs left standing 
for this purpose...the new naturally follows the old. 
\s the seasons pass these young firs will grow tall 
and straight...protected from fire and guarded from 
insects and disease. New forests such as these are 
common sights in the nation’s tree-growing areas, 

On more than twenty-five million acres of 
privately owned forestlands, men are farming the 
forestlands—operating tree farms—to grow a 
continuous supply of forest products. 

In Alabama, a farmer watehes the growth of his 


pine. In Maine, a far-seeing Yankee tends his timber 


crop. In Michigan, a father and son proudly post 
their tree farm sign in a stand of maple. In nearly 
every forest region of America, farmers and pulp 
and lumber companies are voluntarily growing new 
crops of timber following every log harvest. 

Today. forestry leaders agree that timber growth 
and timber harvest are approaching a balanee. Only 
through tree farming ean this balance be achieved 
and maintained. 

All Weyerhaeuser Timber Company operating 


forestlands are tree farms. managed by skilled 


foresters. They are located in Washington and Oregon. 


An interesting booklet about tree farming is yours 
for the asking. Write us at Tacoma, Washington. 


for your copy. 


Weyerhaeuser Timber Company 


The forest industry is making steady progress toward complete use of the forest crop. Today we 
manufacture this variety of products: *4-SQUARE LUMBER, PLYWOOD and fabricated products for home, 
farm and industrial construction and for varied manufacturing uses... SULPHITE and SULPHATE pulps for paper, ¥ ee | 
paperboard and other wood cellulose products...*SILVACEL, *SILVAWOOL and *SILVALOY fiber products for & % . 
insulation, paper making, oi! well drilling, compression molding and other uses...*SILVACON from bark 


for plastics, adhesives, insecticides, composition flooring. ..*PRES-TO-LOGS for fuel. *Registered Trademarks 


Timber is a crop i 
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AIR FORCE TELLS ITS STORY 


How Enemy Is Hit, Hurt, Delayed in Korea 


What's the real story of the 
Korean air war? 

Rumors and hints of bad news 
are everywhere—that Communist 
iets can outfight anything on our 
side, that Allied bombers are 
stopped cold, that the enemy has 
taken command of the air. 

Here, prepared expressly for 
U.S. News & World Report, are 
the Air Force's answers to the big 
questions being asked about air 
power and performance in Korea. 


Why have we lost more aircraft than 
the Communists have, in Korea? 

Basically, it’s because we have flown 
more missions. As of the first of this year, 
the Air Force has flown 333,000 sorties 
in Korea, while the Communists have 
fown only 15,420 sorties that we know 
of. In attacks on ground targets, where 
the big losses are taken, we have flown 
169,000 sorties to the enemy’s 60. Even 
0, Air Force losses in Korea total only 
442 planes, compared with 307 Commu- 
ist planes shot down by Air Foree 
panes alone, 

Most of our losses, as the chart on this 
page shows, have been from antiaircraft 
ire from the ground, not from action by 
memy planes. Our planes have. been on 
the offensive, flying over enemy territory 
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The Score Over Korea 


488* 
U.N. 
Planes 
Destroyed 


355 
Communist 
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constantly since June, 1950, whereas the 
enemy has been on the defensive 
throughout the entire war and has not 
been subject to our antiaircraft fire be- 
cause he has not flown over U.N.-held 
territory except in rare instances. 

Why haven’t Communist supply lines 
been cut after 18 months of bombing? 

They have been, time after time. 
Many of the enemy’s most important rail 
lines and truck routes have been repaired 
at great cost to him, only to be cut again. 
You can’t keep every foot of roads and 
rails out of commission all the time, of 
course. Indeed, you don’t have to. But as 
a measure of how much damage is done 
the Communist supply routes, the Com- 
munists have kept 100,000 men constant- 
ly engaged in repairing their bombed- 
out supply facilities. 

How effective our bombing of enemy 
supply lines has been can be seen in the 
fact that the Communists never have 
been able to get enough supplies through 
to sustain a major offensive action for 
longer than one week. Supply _prob- 
lems have plagued the Communists all 
through the war. In the summer of 
1950, the supply of certain critical 
items at the front was cut to 20 per 
cent of requirements. In the winter and 
spring of 1951, incessant pounding of 
enemy lines of supply prevented the 
Communists from building up decisive 


concentrations and thus enabled U.N. 
ground forces to hold south of Seoul. 
Since then, “Operation Strangle” has 
rendered the enemy’s supply problem 
extremely difficult and has cost him, 
among other things, from 5,000 to 7,000 
trucks every month. 

Why are railroads still running in 
North Korea in spite of bombing? 

They aren’t, except for short shuttle 
runs and for occasional periods after main 
rail lines are repaired and before they 
are knocked out again a day or two 
later. 

How have Communists been able to 
advance without “air superiority”? 

Only by throwing in overwhelming 
numbers of ground troops and by a will- 
ingness to take an exorbitant casualty 
rate. In the case of the North Korean 
advance, made without air superiority, 
about half of all enemy casualties were 
caused by our planes. The exact figure, 
as computed by U.N. ground forces, 
was 47 per cent. 

The cost in casualties for advancing 
against air superiority, actually, was 
higher than we—or the Germans, for 
example—would take. But the Commu- 
nists took it. In the process, they took 
other grave disadvantages. They have 
been forced to operate largely at night, 
after.11 p.m. They have lacked freedom 
of movement. They have had to disperse 
and lose the. effect of concentrated as- 
saults in most cases. They have paid in 
man power, mobility and effectiveness. 

Is it true that we now have lost air 
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superiority in the Yalu area to the Chi- 
nese Air Force? 

No. Neither side enjoys complete air 
superiority in the Yalu area. Only last 
week, the Far East Air Forces success- 
fully attacked targets at Sinuiju, on the 
south bank of the Yalu just opposite the 
MIG air base at Antung. 

In a small, concentrated area like 
North Korea, why haven’t our bombers 
been able to wipe out the Communist 
armies by bombing? 

North Korea is not that small. It’s 
roughly 48,000 square miles, or about 
the size of Louisiana or Mississippi. The 
enemy forces are not deployed in con- 
centrations which could be “wiped out” 
by any weapon or weapons system. It 
would be like trying to blanket Louisiana 
with bombs to kill every third person of 
its 2.6 million population. Our air effort, 
instead, is aimed primarily at supply lines, 
supply dumps, and enemy airfields. Even 
so, many more Communist troops have 
been killed by U.S. planes than we have 
lost in casualties of all kinds. 

What accounts for our heavy plane 
losses from enemy ground fire? Is anti- 
aircraft becoming an effective counter- 
measure to air power? 

There are three principal reasons for 
the effectiveness of enemy antiaircraft: 

(1) During the six months ending last 
November, there has been a 100 per 
cent increase in the number of Commu- 
nist antiaircraft weapons in North Korea. 

(2) These additional antiaircraft are 
up-to-date, radar-directed types, and are 
manned by well-trained personnel. 

(3) The enemy knows where 
planes are going, what routes they must 
travel to get there. And he knows, by 
radar, when they are coming. Therefore, 
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NORTH KOREAN RAIL CENTER 


he is able to concentrate his antiaircraft 
weapons along the most important parts 
of his transportation system and around 
the three jet airfields he is trying to 
build in North Korea, which our planes 
always go in to hit. He is ready and in 
place to meet each big attack, a unique 
situation in air defense. : 

Despite this ground fire, however, our 
attacks are being pressed home and, al- 
though we are sustaining losses, they are 
not out of proportion with the results we 
are getting. The effectiveness of anti- 
aircraft is always a matter of degree. It 
is entirely logical to anticipate that de- 
velopments in the electronic field will 
improve the effectiveness of antiaircraft 
Weapons; we must remember, nonethe- 
less, that rapid advances in the aeronauti- 
cal field are also taking place. The race 
between aircraft and antiaircraft is dy- 
namic, not static. 

With development of the MIG-15, has 
the defense caught up with the bomber 
now? 

No, that doesn’t follow. Defense of 
bombers depends upon the size of the 
bomber formation, the size of the fighter 
defenses, and where the bombers are 
going. If all known targets are within an 
area of 100 by 100 miles, if adequate 
warning is available, and if the escort 
fighters are outnumbered two or three 
to one—as is the case in North Korea— 
the bombers are going to take some 
losses. However, a properly spaced for- 
mation of bombers of sufficient force to 
offer interlocking protection with their 
fire, and employing sound tactics, has a 
much better opportunity of attacking a 
target with minor losses. 

One of our problems in Korea is not 
having sufficient targets of a size to war- 
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rant an adequate formation. In othe 
words, we do not use 25 or 30 bombers 
to hit a bridge. To do so would be q 
waste of effort. We use a force of five Or 
six bombers in the formation, and fiye 
or six bombers are very difficult to pro. 
tect in an area where there are great 
numbers of MIG’s that know exactly the 
area in which penetration must be made. 

The fact is that the bomber always has 
been vulnerable to the faster fighter, At 
times, our losses in operations against 
Germany reached more than 10 
cent. In Korea, when bomber losses be. 
came severe, we switched to night oper 
ations and, by using radar, we have 
bombed with an accuracy comparable ty 
daylight operations. We have lost none 
of the B-29 bombers to enemy action jn 
these night operations to date. 

Does Korea indicate that the piston. 
engine bomber is through as an offen. 
sive weapon? 


Piston-engine bombers are not vet 
through as offensive weapons. Until 


such time as sufficient jet bombers are 
produced, we will fight with our propel- 
ler-driven types. The B-36, with its four 
jet auxiliary engines in operation, can 
rely upon high altitude, high speed, and 
fire power for defense. And, as previous- 
ly stated, the piston-type bomber can 
make use of bad weather and night op- 
erations to operate in spite of fast jets 
and new antiaircraft. 

Do we have planes that are better 
than the MIG-15? If so, when will they 
become available? 

We have numerous planes in various 
stages of development, test and _produc- 
tion that are superior to the MIG-15 now 
fighting in Korea. The F-86D is pres- 
ently in production, the F-86F and the 
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For the job in Korea, the old-style bomber is best 
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JET-EQUIPPED B-36 STAYS HOME 


. .. in case of bigger 


F-84F will go into production this year. 
We have reason to believe that the 
F-86D, F and H, and the new F-84F 
can all outperform the MIG-15_ pres- 
ently in operation. 

Is it true that the Communist MIG-15 
is outfighting our present best plane, the 
F-86? 

The record to date shows this: In air 
battles between the two planes, 163 
MIGs have been destroyed by our 
F-86s, while only 25 F-86s have been 
destroyed by enemy MIG’s in spite of 
the fact that F-86s have been greatly 
outnumbered. The enemy plane is lighter 
and slightly more maneuverable, but so 
far it definitely has not outfought our 
F-86, 

Is the guided missile going to replace 
the piloted aircraft anyway? 

Not in the near future, the next five 
years or so. Within that time, guided 
missiles will not replace piloted aircraft. 
Our plans for many years ahead, more- 
over, include the use of piloted planes. 
However, guided-missile systems, to be 
wed by aircraft in air-to-air combat and 
by aircraft against ground targets, should 
be in operational use well before the air- 
craft itself is ever replaced by missiles. 

Why hasn’t our principal air weapon 
now, the B-36, been used in Korea? 

The B-36 was designed for a specific 
purpose—to be used _as an intercontinental 
bomber carrying atomic weapons. Orig- 
inally it was a piston-engine bomber; it 
's now a semijet; and eventually it will 
be replaced by the all-jet B-52 or B-60. 

Actually, there are no strategic targets 
remaining in Korea against which to use 
the B-36. There were fewer than two 
dozen such targets at the beginning of the 
Korean hostilities, and these targets were 
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knocked out by our B-29s in the first 96 
days of the war. But even if there still 
remained strategic targets in North Korea, 
it would be wasteful to employ the B-36 
against them, because the targets could 
easily be reached by the far less ex- 
pensive B-29, operating from bases in 
Japan and Okinawa. Our supply of B-36s 
is being carefully reserved for retaliation 
in case of a general war. 

Have fast jets proved effective for 
close-support jobs in Korea? 

Yes, jets have proven better than the 
piston-driven types in all respects ex- 
cept range, and we are finding ways to 
improve the range of our jets. Fears that 
they would be too fast to hit small tar- 
gets on the ground, or that they could 
not spend long-enough periods over the 
target area, have proved to be over- 
emphasized. Jets have turned out to be 
far less vulnerable to ground fire, and 
more accurate as a result of being a 
steadier firing platform. In addition, 
enemy troops can’t hear them coming be- 
cause of their high speed. 

Why haven’t you used atom bombs in 
Korea? 

In any case, the decision on whether 
or not to use atomic weapons is one that, 
by law, must be made by the President. 
The Air Force cannot drop an A-bomb 
in Korea without being authorized to do 
so by higher authority. From a strictly 
military viewpoint, however, there is 
serious question as to whether the atom 
bomb could be profitably used in Korea, 
because conventional bombs can destroy 
the relatively small targets just as well. 
There are no more strategic targets— 
factory concentrations, big rail centers, 
and so on—that have not already been 
bombed with conventional bombs. 


F-86 SABRE JETS ARE USED IN KOREA 
. . . in combat with MIG-15s 
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As a result of Korea, is the Air Force 
tending to place more emphasis on tac- 
tical air power, as opposed to big 
bombers? 

The current proposal to expand the 
Air Force to 126 combat wings, plus sup- 
porting units, calls for a substantial in- 
crease in tactical air—but not solely as a 
result of our experience in Korea. The 
principal reasons for this increase in 
USAF tactical air units are: (1) the 
nature and extent of our national com- 
mitments, and the actual overseas de- 
ployment of our forces, (2) the over-all 
expansion of our defense establishment, 
including a substantial increase in our 
Army-in-being, and (3) dimensions and 
quality of the potential enemy’s air force, 
which would have to be defeated if we 
were to conduct successful large-scale 
surface operations within acceptable cas- 
ualty limits. 

Has the Air Force learned any im- 
portant lessons in Korea? 

The war in Korea has provided a tre- 
mendous opportunity for improving 
techniques and _ tactics, particularly in 
“tactical” operations. It has provided the 
first experience in jet-versus-jet combat. 
But it has not altered underlying princi- 
ples. And the lack of effective air op- 
position near the battle area has had 
a bad effect on our passive-air-defense 
discipline, of both ground troops and 
airmen. 

From an air viewpoint, Korea cannot 
be taken as a pattern for a general war 
because of this lack of enemy air power 
used offensively. The Air Force’s most 
important job is knocking out the enemy 
air force, but the abnormal situation pre- 
vailing in Korea tends to obscure the 
relative importance of this job. 
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Yalta Headed for Scrap Heap 


Senate Backs Away From Roosevelt Deals 


This is the beginning of the 
end of the Roosevelt-Stalin deal 
at Yalta. Other wartime agree- 
ments may go the same way. 

Yalta Conference gave Stalin 
Japanese islands, Chinese ports, 
other gains in Asia and Europe. 
That was his asking price for 
fighting Japan—and he got it. 

Now, after seven years, U. S. 
is backing away from a bargain 
even Stalin didn’t keep. 


Deals made by the late President 
Roosevelt at Yalta are not to be ap- 
proved in treaty form by the U.S. 
Senate. A signal of that decision will 
be given when the Senate ratifies a 
peace treaty with Japan. 

By unanimous vote, the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee of the Senate has ap- 
proved a resolution that spells out the 
intent to back out of the commitments 
made at Yalta concerning Japan. When 
the Senate acts on this resolution, notice 
will be served that this country looks on 
such wartime deals with a fishy eye. 

What the Senate will say in adopting 
the resolution to ratify the Japanese 
treaty is this: 

. nothing in the said treaty, or 
the advice and consent of the Senate 
to the ratification thereof, implies 
recognition on the part of the United 
States of the provisions in favor of 
the Soviet. Union contained in the 
so-called ‘Yalta Agreement’ regard- 
ing Japan of February 11, 1945.” 

In practical terms, the U.S. Senate is 
going to say that all wartime and post- 
war agreements with Russia are subject 
to review and may be disowned. 

Attitude of the U.S. Congress on 
these wartime deals is that they have 
been so consistently violated by Russia 
as to lack all value. There will be no con- 
gressional sanction of the deals at Yalta. 
Agreements based in whole or in part on 
Yalta decisions, such as the Potsdam 
Agreement made by President Truman, 
may be open to question, too. 

At Yalta, in the Russian Crimea on 
the Black Sea Coast, President Roosevelt 
met with Joseph Stalin of Russia and 
Winston Churchill of Britain. Chiang 
Kai-shek of China, although sponsored 
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by the U.S. as a full partner in the Big 
Four, was not present. In his absence, 
territories that once were a part of China 
were pledged to Russia. 

The motives that led the U.S. and 
British leaders to seek a deal with Stalin 
were primarily military. The Combined 
Chiefs of Staff, the heads of the U.S. 
and British forces, had agreed that an 
all-out invasion of the main islands of 
Japan would be necessary to end the 
war. Some of President Roosevelt’s per- 
sonal advisers, notably Admiral William 
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STALIN 
... the Senate took a second look 


D. Leahy, felt that the sea and air block- 
ade of Japan would bring surrender, but 
they were overruled. 

The military concept, as recommended 
by the Combined Chiefs prior to the 
Yalta meeting in February, 1945, was 
that Russia would have to engage the 
cream of Japan’s land forces, then in 
Manchuria. Russia was to move 25 di- 
visions from Europe to the Far East for 
this purpose; Russian bases in the Far 
East were to be made available to U.S. 
bombers. Russia’s entry into the war was 
required. Price tag that Stalin put on 
this entry was high. 

In addition to these military aims, 
Roosevelt and Churchill sought a Rus- 
sian promise to co-operate with the 
United Nations after the war, to agree to 
support free governments for Eastern 
Europe, and support a united China un- 


der Chiang Kai-shek. To all of these, for 
his price, Stalin agreed. But the Russian 
promises meant little. They were repudi.- 
ated time and again by Soviet action, 

What Congress is doing, vow that 
Stalin is in possession of the Yalta cop. 
cessions and more besides, is to lay q 
new groundwork for any future dealing 
with Soviet Russia. 

The Committee resolution, as jt 
stands unanimously adopted, limits the 
repudiation of Yalta to the deals regard. 
ing Japan. This means that the U.S. Sen. 
ators do not recognize Russia’s possession 
of the Kurile Islands, Southern Sakhalin 
Island, “or any other territory, rights or 
interests possessed by Japan on Decerm- 
ber 7, 1941 ...” This is spelled out in 
the resolution. 

The Kuriles and Sakhalin Island flank 
Japan on the northeast and north. Rus 
sia holds them now. Russian forces 
moved in on the basis of the Yalta deal 
at the time of the Japanese surrender, 
They have no intention of leaving. Rus 
sia even took some smaller islands within 
gunshot of Hokkaido, one of the main 
islands of Japan, which the U.S. does 
not consider part of the Yalta deal. 

Russia also got, at Yalta, the rights in 
Manchuria that Japan took from the Rus 
sians in 1904—a naval base at Port Arthur, 
port rights in Dairen and a half interest 
in the Manchurian railways. All these 
positions in Manchuria are vital to the 
Communist supply lines in the Korean 
war. In addition, at Yalta, Roosevelt and 
Churchill recognized the separation of 
Outer Mongolia, now a Soviet satellite, 
from China. 

All this Russia holds and will not give 
up merely because of a resolution ap- 
proved by U.S. Senators. However, once 
a start is made in the repudiation of war- 
time agreements made by U.S. Presi- 
dents, the whole structure of U. S. policy 
abroad is laid open for revision. On that 
basis: 

Formosa, which was to be given back 
to China as the Big Three planned things 
in Yalta, will not be given to the Chinese 
Communists, allies of Russia. Not only 
the Far East, but Europe may be affected 
by the move in the Senate. 

Poland, at Yalta, lost some territory 
and gained some. The Eastern frontiers 
of Poland were fixed to give Russia @ 
big slice of the country. On the north 
and west, it was agreed, Poland would 
get territory from Germany. This, too, 0" 
the basis of the Senate Committee upset 
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of one portion of the Yalta deal, may 
now be opened to revision by the U.S. 

Eastern Evrope—Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria and Albania 
_all were promised self-government and 
free elections at Yalta. All are now Soviet- 
type dictatorships, managed from Mos- 
cow. The U.S., following the pattern set 
by the Senate Committee, may have a 
new look at this area, too. 

Nor is the precedent now being set 
for World War IL conferences necessarily 
limited to the Yalta deal. On the same 
principle—that Congress need not approve 
the deals made by a U.S. President—all 
the postwar agreements made by Presi- 
dents, many of them based on Yalta, can 
come up for second looks by Congress. 

Germany, for example, was disarmed, 
demilitarized and placed indefinitely 
under armies of occupation in divided 
zones by the Potsdam Agreement. This 
agreement, negotiated by a U.S. dele- 
gation under President Truman in the 
summer of 1945, is not necessarily im- 
mune from similar action to that taken 
by the Senate Committee on Yalta. On 
the same basis that the Senators used to 
deny confirmation to the Far Eastern 
provision of the Yalta deal, a new ap- 
proach to Germany, by-passing Potsdam, 
could be undertaken. 

The Potsdam Agreement also dealt 
with the problems of Poland and Austria, 
the peace treaties for Eastern European 
countries and Italy, and many other is- 
sues, All could: one day be placed in 
doubt as far as the U.S. Congress is 
concerned. 

Senators who took the recent action 
m the Yalta deal do not expect it to 
have any immediate effect ‘on Russia. 
There is no intent, in Congress, to throw 
il the postwar agreements among the 
big Three into the wastebasket. Russia, 
in fact, already has interpreted these 
deals and agreements as it wished, al- 
rady has violated many of them. 

The final effect of the Senate Com- 
mittee resolution, however, is likely to 
be far-reaching in terms of U.S. foreign 
policy in the future. : 

U.S.-Russian relations, hereafter, are 
to be on a basis of mutual distrust. The 
‘nate Committee resolution makes that 
ficial. Gains that a Russian dictator 
thought were accepted and acknowl- 
tlged by a U.S. President at Yalta now 
we to be called off as far as the U.S. is 
concerned, 

Looking ahead toward any future 
dealings with Russia, the Senators are 
‘ing that, because Russia failed to 
“try out its share of the Yalta deal, con- 
tessions offered in the past are not con- 
sidered binding. The result could be the 
‘ignal for a new era of U.S. policy 
abroad, a new basis, closer to supervision 
Y Congress, for U.S. diplomacy. 
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At Yalta, President Roosevelt agreed that Russia should get the 
Kurile Islands, Japan’s half of Sakhalin Island, the Port Arthur naval 
base, Dairen port rights, a half interest in Manchuria’s railways and 
control of Outer Mongolia. . 
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Now, the U. S. Senate is getting set to balk at 
when put into treaty form. The way is being laid to back out of 
Yalta agreements. 
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Canada—Land of Future: 


Industry, Exports Boom 


Things are really humming in 
Canada. The U.S. neighbor is 
riding a boom of exciting pro- 
portions, and growing fast. 

Suddenly it's a major indus- 
trial nation. Oil fields, mines, 
manufacturing are opening up. 
Investments are pouring in. 

Canada, outgrowing Britain, 
laughs at talk of joining the 
U.S. They‘re doing all right on 
their own, as this on-the-scene 


survey shows. 
OTTAWA 
Canada today is on its own—a ma- 
jor nation of rapidly 
portance. This country is becoming 


mcreasing m- 


one of the world’s great industrial 


Canada’s dollar now stands 
on a par with the U.S. dollar. 


walling lon 


pe wers. 

Canadians, vears to go 
ahead with completion of the St. Law- 
rence Seaway in ce-operation with the 
United States, now feel strong enough to 
do the job alone it the U.S. 
hold back. They are running their own 


continues to 


atomic-energy plant. Canadian capital 
is interested in buvine from the British 
control of the immensely wealthy Hud 


sons Bay Co. 

\ suggestion, made in the U.S. Con- 
gress, that this country might be inter- 
ested in joining the United States, has 
produced indignation. The people here 
like what they've got. Business is very 
good. There is a surplus in the Govern- 
ment treasury. Living standards are ris- 
ing. U.S. capital is coming.in by the hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars. The nation’s 
gross product is four times its prewar 
size. Quite a lot of that product is mov- 
ing to the U.S. 

Canada has left far behind the davs 
when it was a colony of Britain. Today, 
Britain looks to this country, as well as 
to the United States, for aid. The Cabi- 
net in Ottawa, after the death of King 
George V1, took an oath of allegiance to 
Queen Elizabeth betore transacting any 
business. Yet Canada today considers it- 
self an independent nation, not a do- 
minion. 

\ Canadian, for the first time, is Gov- 
British 


a svmbol of pow- 


representing the 
Crown. Even he is only 


ernor-General, 
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er long ago lost. The rulers today are 
the Canadian people, through — their 
Parliament. These people teel sure they 
are going places. 

By U.S. standards, Canada is not yet 
a rival. Population, now past 14 million, 
hardly with the 155 million 
people in the United States. But this 
country’s population has increased by 
about a third in 10 years. People trom 
other parts of the world are being ac- 
cepted in rising numbers. Immigration, 
at the rate of 180,000 a year, is about 
10 times that of a decade ago. 

Although second only to the Soviet 
Union in area, Canada does not expect 
to grow into a nation of immense popu- 
lation. The climate in much of the 
country is severe, and vast 
territory do not invite settlement. But 
Canadians expect to attain a population 
of double or triple the present, and they 


compares 


reaches of 


are headed in that direction. 

It is in the development of natural re- 
sources that the great expansion is cen- 
tering. 

Capital in very large amounts is mov- 
country. During the last 
year, the inflow of capital from abroad 
ran well up billion 
While there from 
Switzerland 


ing into the 


dollars. 
Britain, 
France, most of this 
new capital was from the U.S. Canadian 


toward a 
Was some 


and 


money sent the total in new investments 
about 4.5 billion. Part of | this 
money went into public works, but the 


up to 


bulk of it was invested in private busi- 
uess—metals, power, manufacturing, oil. 
Canada’s oil boom, which started in 


1947, 


and 


keeps gaining momentum. More 
more new fields are being discov- 
ered. The boom has overflowed trom Al- 
berta into Saskatchewan and British Co- 
lumbia and is trickling into the North- 
west Territory. 

Capacity of the 1,100-mile pipe line 
from Alberta to Lake Superior is being 
stepped up. Another is to be built from 
Alberta to the Pacific Coast. New 
are to carry oil products trom the re- 
finery at Sarnia, Ont., to centers of con- 


sumption farther east. 


lines 


Natural gas is about to have its boom, 
along with oil. The provincial govern- 
ment a few days ago decided to let mat- 
ural gas from Alberta How through a 
new pipe line to copper plants in Mon- 
tana. 

Iron mining is fast becoming a major 
industry. A 360-mile railway 
built to tap big deposits of iron ore in 


is being 
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Labrador. Three big iron-mining pro; In o 
ects, one costing 30° million dollars, ar balt 
under way in Ontario. A’ steel compat are 
is spending 50 million dollars to increase Mun 
its capacity. M 

Defense needs are spurring prospect The 
ing and expansion in copper, lead ané bein 
zinc. New and enlarged operations ae a 
planned or under way in Quebec, Ot Vor 
tario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, British alun 
Columbia. A 155-mile railway is under Brit 
construction to Lynn Lake, Ont., and af Pape 
whole town, with a mill to process CoP now 
per and nickel ore, will be moved it. mill 
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. © 1952, By U. S. News Pub. Corp. 
In older parts of Ontario, nickel and co- A great, new chemical industry is that Canada’s railways can convert to this 
alt mining are being stepped up. There _ rising. A big acetate plant in British Co- type of power. 
are big developments in uranium, tita- lumbia, completed a few months ago, Canada is making more and more de- 
nium, asbestos. already is being enlarged. A petro-chem- _fense goods. Some of these are for Cana- 
Manufacturing is expanding rapidly. ical plant to cost 60 million dollars and dian forces, some for U.S. forces, some 
The world’s biggest aluminum plant is another plant to cost 30 million dollars for the British. Canadian plants have 
being enlarged. That’s in Quebec, where are going up in Alberta. Other chemical 180 million dollars’ worth of U.S. or- 
there is plenty of unused water power. developments also are in the multimillion- ders for naval guns and three types of 
Work has started on an even larger dollar class. aircraft, including jet fighters, and they 
aluminum and power development, in Makers of finished goods are increas- expect to get more. At the same time, 
British Columbia. Canada’s pulp and _ ing output to meet rising demand. Die- Canada is buying 514 million dollars’ 
paper industry, the main supplier of sel locomotives are a sample. A plant, worth of defense goods in the U.S. 
newsprint for the world, is spending 400 opened a few months ago to make these Manufacturers in both countries are send- 
million dollars to increase its capacity. locomotives, is working at capacity so ing a good many subcontracts across the 
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border. Canadian shipyards are busy 
making vessels for the Canadian Navy. 

Output of most kinds of 
goods is rising with the Canadian stand- 
ard of living, although credit controls 
are limiting the market for automobiles 
and home appliances. 

American investors are finding that 
profits in Canada, as a rule, run higher 
than in the U.S. And a Canadian can 
keep more of his profits, for taxes in 
Canada There is 
no capital-gains tax, and levies on in- 
comes run lower than in the U.S. 

The Canadian Government is friendly 
investments that will build up 
country. Government controls are 
Even under the strain of defense 
production, most controls scarce 
materials are voluntary. 

Plants in Canada get help from the 
building export sales. 
The Canadian Government has 50 trade 
stationed all the 
world, whose job is to stimulate business. 
That’s one reason why the value of 
Canada’s exports today is more than 
four times prewar. Besides, under the 
British preferential tariff, Canadian prod- 
ucts get a better break than U.S. prod- 
ucts in other parts of the Commonwealth. 

Wages that are a little lower than 
those in the U.S. are another attraction 
to investors. Productivity per worker is 
slightly less than in the U.S. The Cana- 
dian explanation for this is that many 
plants in Canada are smaller than those 
in the U.S., hence less efficient. Still, 
worker productivity is higher than in 
any country North America. 
Standards of living, while below those 
in the U.S., are much higher than in 


consumer 


are more favorable. 
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a year 
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other countries. That means a 
mestic market. 
U.S. businessmen find that Canadian 


For xd do- 


workers, by and large, are dependable 
and to train. Except in Quebec, 
there’s no language problem in dealing 
with workers. In Quebec, plant managers 
solve the language problem by employ- 
ing local people, who speak both French 
and English, as supervisors and foremen. 

Security is a factor. Investors in Can- 
ada are not worried about nationaliza- 
tion. They know that Canada has a stable 
Government. There’s no danger of revo- 
lution. Communists, while active, are 
not a real threat. 


easy 





LL 


Natural resources are 
support all this development. Except 
in Ontario, the industrial areas hay 
plenty of hydroelectric power at Jp, 
rates. Installed capacity of hydro plan 
up 30 per cent since World War I 
stands at 13.5 million horsepower. They 
are dozens of good sites still awaitiye 
development. i 

Mineral resources of Canada are y 
great that nobody knows their extey: 
There never has been a systematic sy. 
vey of minerals. Spreading over mo, 
than half the country is an old geologic 
formation called the Canadian or Lay. 
rentian Shield, which abounds in qj) 
kinds of metals, from iron to gold and 
uranium. 

Prospectors have been making impor 
tant the Canadian Shield fy 
many decades, vet they still strike jt 
rich. Every once in a while somebod 
finds unsuspected ore bodies close | 
mines that have operating for 
vears. That happened in Quebec not long 
ago, and today a big operation is under 
way there to take out the copper, lead 


finds in 


been 


and zine. 

Canadians believe their country is on 
the way toward becoming another Texas, 
where oil and gas are concerned. And if 
the world finally runs short of petroleum, 
the bituminous sands near Lake Atha 
baska can produce enough oil to keep 
things going for vears. 

Developments now under way in Car- 
ada may be little more than a beginning 
Already moving close to the top among 
industrial powers, the country is expand: 
ing fast. As one Cabinet Minister puts it: 

“By any test, Canada is doing well. 
And yet I believe that there are greater 
things in store for this country.” 


ne 
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CANADA’S PARLIAMENT BUILDINGS IN OTTAWA 
“‘By any test, Canada is doing well’ 
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Outlook for Reserve officers is 

«© undergoing another important 

“§ change. Odds now are against 

\f their going back into uniform. 

t Armed services are lowering 

standards a bit, expanding train- 
ing to get a new crop of young 

“= officers. 

it Result will be fewer involun- 
tary assignments for World War 
ll veterans. Soon, orders will go 

« % only to a few specialists. 


The practice of drafting World War 
II Reserve officers, every time an offi- 
cer shortage looms, is coming to an 
end, A last small wave of involuntary- 
« — recall orders is due to start out from 
», | the Pentagon for Army Reserve units 
»- | in weeks just ahead. After that wave 
~) | hits, and the individuals who must go 
are notified, most veteran Reserve of- 
i §  ficers will be safe from recall, barring 
Its war. 

This new outlook for Reservists is pro- 
duced by a slowdown in military expan- 
sion, and a speed-up in officer training. 
That speed-up is forcing the Army and 
| @ Air Force to lower standards for officer 
candidates. But they have taken this 
step, after much prodding by Congress, 
in an effort to create a new corps of 
officers who will be more youthful and 
more available than the World War II 
crop. 

Even with lower standards, there are 
hints that candidates for commissions 
may not be as plentiful as the Army 
would like to see. Many soldiers appear 
impressed by the thought that junior 
officers take the greatest risks, while 
their extra privileges may not amount to 
much in the postwar Army. 

The Army now expects to “draft” only 
6,500 World War II officers in calendar 
year 1952, at most; perhaps only 5,000 if 
volunteers are numerous. Eight weeks 
ago, estimates called for involuntary re- 
call of 10,000 to 16,000 officers this year. 

Those original figures allowed for 

Y expansion to 21 divisions by July, 
1953. The plan now is to build up to 20 
divisions by that date and, by better use 
of men, to reach that goal with only as 
many officers as 18 divisions would have 
heeded under past Army practices. 
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| MORE OFFICERS—WHERE? 


Reserve Calls Cut, Training Plans Enlarged 


The Army has doubled officer training, 
too, has nine officers’ candidate schools 
compared with four a year ago. By July, 
they will turn out 1,200 new officers a 
month. Also, 16,000 youths will receive 
Army Reserve Officers Training Corps 
commissions in 1952 and most will go to 
active duty immediately. 

Finding qualified men to fill officers 
schools will not be easy. One soldier, for 
example, writes as follows: “I am a can- 
didate for OCS, they tell me, but I 
wouldn’t think of applying for it. Officers 
are badly needed; they are sent into 
combat as often or more often than the 
average draftee. They are more apt to be 
recalled from the Reserves than non- 
coms. Everyone that I have talked to in 
my Battery who passed the OCS test 
agrees with me about this.” This man 
notes that training to become an officer 
may add a year to the average draftee’s 


_ service, and a commission is not worth it, 


in his opinion. 

Another instance of this attitude came 
to light several weeks ago. The Fort Sill, 
Okla., artillery OCS revealed that, out of 
53 candidates who had been returned 
from Korea for OCS training, 19 had re- 
signed within two weeks. Apparently 
they were more eager to get out of com- 
bat than to win officers’ bars. 

Top Army officials agree that this 
point of view is a problem. But they in- 
sist that it is not widespread, or serious. 
“I conducted my own experiment on 
that,” says a high-ranking official. “I 
called up a division commander and told 
him to send his officers out and indoctri- 
nate those boys; see what happens when 
they understand why we need leaders, 
and what the advantages are. He did, 
and the division had no difficulty meet- 
ing its quotas.” 

At last check, enough candidates were 
on hand to fill OCS quotas through 
March, a normal backlog. But, to insure 
OCS expansion, the officer training 
course has been shortened, graduation 
made easier, entry qualifications lowered 
a bit, and slightly easier physical stand- 
ards adopted. 

The Air Force also is making every 
effort to train new officers, rather than to 
recall World War II veterans. Enlisted 
men who are high-school graduates, for 
instance, now can become aviation ca- 
dets, whereas two years of college for- 
merly were required. The Air Force says 
frankly that it has a very small backlog 
of qualified applicants, and it would like 


to have hundreds of new ones. Eyesight 
standards are being lowered slightly 
in the effort to expand officer supply. 

As of now, the Air Force plans to 
“draft” no more World War II veterans, 
with the possible exception of a few pro- 
curement specialists. 

The Navy, similarly, has about efded 
its involuntary recalls. The last official 
estimate was that about 4,000 World 
War II veterans would be recalled in- 
voluntarily in the year ending June 30, 
1952, with perhaps 1,200 more to be 
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OFFICER CANDIDATE SCHOOL 
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needed in the following year. With few 
exceptions, recalled officers are to be 
technically trained men, such as physi- 
cians, dentists, aerologists and electron- 
ics experts. 

Officer-candidate programs, with men 
drawn from the ranks, and Navy ROTC 
programs have been enlarged. 

The armed forces, actually, are still 
caught by a shortage of officers. As Re- 
servists now on duty are released, this 
spring and next summer, the shortage will 
continue. But the military can no longer 
depend on World War II officers in the 
Reserves to meet the problem. They have 
been told to find new officers within their 
own ranks and leave the veterans of 
World War II alone. That man-power 
policy has been laid down at the top in 
the Pentagon, at the demand of Congress. 
It is producing some important results. 
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WHAT EUROPE’S BUSINESSMEN SEE 


U.S. Prosperity—East-West Trade—Production Lags 


Q How do businessmen in Europe feel 
about the future of this country, Mr. 
Sellon? 

A They aren't worried about business 
prospects here. They feel that there isn’t 
any danger of any sort of depression 
coming along during rearmament, or 
even a serious inflation. There is not too 
much interest in business conditions in 
the United States simply because they 
are so good. 

Q They don’t agree with Stalin that 
we're going to have a blowup? 

A No. They're thinking in terms of 
our going through 1954, let us say, with- 
out any serious difficulties. 

Q Do the West Europeans want to do 
business with Russia? 

A Some of those countries have had a 
long tradition of doing business with the 
East and they don’t like to give it up. 
That’s certainly true in Germany. Actual- 
ly, though, it is merchants in Hamburg, 
Rotterdam and Antwerp who more often 
make the East-West trade deals. 

Q What do they take out of the East 
in their trade? 

A The most important thing coming 
from the East as far as the whole of 
Western Europe is concerned undoubted- 
ly is coal—Polish coal. 

Q The East gets pretty fancy prices 
for that, doesn’t it? 

A All over Europe Polish coal is just 
about the same as our delivered price at 
any one point. That makes it pretty high 
because our coal delivers at Frankfurt, 
for example, for about $30 a ton. Freight 
is the biggest factor in our delivered 
price, of course. Freight on Polish coal 





IN BRITAIN 
. a lot of weapons 





Hard times or good, for 
Evrope—war or peace? How 
do businessmen there size 
up the future? Are they drag- 
ging their feet on rearma- 
ment? 

Arms output is lagging in 
some countries, troubled in 
others. Workers seem rest- 
less, discontented or indif- 
ferent. Why? 

In this interview Perry K. 
Sellon, business-commerce 
editor of U. S. News & World 
Report, tells what he found 
in an extensive tour of West 
Europe’s business and fi- 
nancial centers. 











me 


normally is a lot less, but the price 
about the same anyway. 

Q Do the Russians honor contracts, 
deliver promptly and so on? 

A Apparently they do honor their con- 
tracts up to a certain point. I was told in 
Germany there are a number of bilateral 
agreements between Western and East- 
ern Germany and they are supposed to 
balance out. Actually, the East Germans 
always lag a little behind in their de- 
liveries so that, on balance, they always 
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IN FRANCE . 
. a lot of food 





owe the West Germans. Consequenth 
the Western Germans have to make an. 
other agreement for six months or a year 
if they are going to get full value out of 
the previous agreement. 

Q Why don’t people produce more 
in Europe—in arms and exports? Why 
are they so unwilling to push ahead? 

A There again it varies in different 
countries. In Britain they will tell yoy 
they are going ahead as fast as they can. 
A very large volume of arms orders was 
placed during the autumn months. Brit. 
ain is the only ally in Europe able to pro- 
duce a complete line of arms—everything 
from the smallest side arms to an atomic 
bomb. 

Q Isn’t that true of France—with the 
possible exception of the bomb? 

A No. France, at the present moment, 
isn't producing really heavy ars, 
They're just not geared up. And they're 
not too interested, anyway. 

Q Are the Communists strong enough 
to stop plants if war orders do come in? 

A Usually they use sabotage, appar- 
ently. The result is that there are so 
many defects in what is made that it 
makes it difficult to complete an order. 

For example, I went to a refrigerator 
plant on the outskirts of Paris in an area 
called “the Red belt.” This plant, like 
all the others in that area, has a very 
high proportion of Communist workers. 
I noticed 12 refrigerators passing along 
an assembly belt through an inspection 
point, and five of them were marked 
“defect.” I asked the manager about that 
and he said it’s éxtraordinary the number 
of things that can go wrong. 
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Q What's wrong—aren’t the French in- 
terested in defending themselves? 

A The impression you get is that 
they're much more interested in. trying 
ty settle their own problems, which are 
rather difficult, and just want to be let 
alone. You hear this sort of thing from 
French businessmen: 

“Russia is a materialistic power. It be- 
lieves in productive efficiency and ma- 
terial things. The United States is a big 
mass-production power and believes in 
materialistic things. In France we are 
more interested in the intellectual type 
of things. You’re interested in making a 
living. We’re interested in a way of liv- 
ing. It ought to be possible to build a 
bridge between the two materialistic 
powers which are so similar and let the 
rest of us gO Our OWN Way. 

Q Are the workers well off, relatively? 

A Prices are terrifically high in France, 
even from our point of view. And the 
worker is in a position where, in order to 
eat well—everybody eats well in France 
-he may have to spend 70 or 75 per 
cent of his wages on food. 

Q Isn’t there a terrific squeeze on the 
fixed-income groups? 

A Yes. Those people are very badly 
hurt. Government officials, for example, 
are very poorly paid. 

Q Does that make them susceptible to 
bribes? 

A Well, they certainly have a lot of 
trouble about tax evasion. 

Q Doesn’t anybody pay his taxes? 

A Certainly. But the main tax burden 
is on the industrial worker. It is on the 
farms where they have the most evasion. 
And the businessman has a chance to skirt 
the law. It is the industrial worker who has 
to make the real sacrifice if France is 
going to rearm in a big way. He will be 
hit by taxes, maybe hurt by inflation, 
maybe have to work longer hours. He 
will not have as many things to buy. 

The greatest weakness in France is 
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Plant of General Foods Corporation’s Maxwell House Division in San Leandro, 


Alameda County, California 


GENERAL FOODS FINDS 
Extra Profit Opportunities 





IN A MOA’ LOCATION 


Better distribution...availability of raw 
materials...supply of skilled workers — 
General Foods Corporation sought, and 
has found —all these advantages in its 
Metropolitan Oakland Area branch 
plant. Mr. J. K. Evans, General Manager 
of the Maxwell House Division, says: 


“AFTER careful consider- 
ation, we selected San 
Leandro as the ideal site 
for our newest Maxwell 
House coffee plant. We 
felt the location was ex- 
cellent for receipt of im- 

Mr.J.K-EvANS portant raw materials. 
General Mer. A 

There was a fine group 

of workers to draw from. It was anad- 

vantageous point for distribution of 
our finished products throughout the 


entire Western area, with good facil- 
ities for shipment by rail or truck. 


“Early in 1950 our plant opened. Op- 
eration now proves the presence of all 
the factors that led us to choose this 
location. They combine with the fine 
cooperation of business men and 
Chambers of Commerce to make ours 
an efficient operation in an ideal com- 
munity environment.” 


Savings in shipping time and costs, 
skilled labor supply, larger share of 
the nation’s fastest-growing market, 
ideal working climate—no matter 
which combination of these profit- 
making factors you demand, you'll 
find it in a Metropolitan Oakland 
Area location. Investigate today. 


*MOAA stands for Metropolitan Oakland Area— 
includes all of Alameda County, California. In- 
dustries locating here can take full advantage ot 
incentives and benefits offered by the Federal 
Government to plants in locations meeting spe- 
cifications of the National Industrial Dispersion 





Program. Write for particulars. 





* FREE Book Gives You the Facts 


“Why They Chose Metropolitan Oakland”, a 16-page book outlining the advan- 
tages 228 national firms find in this area, is yours for the asking. Available 
also: Individual Data Sheets dealing with Climate, Distribution, Living Con- 
ditions and Markets. Write today, in strictest confidence. 


METROPOLITAN OAKLAND AREA 


BRL CALIFORNIA 


RS 8 Sao & ws 


$203 


Suite 303 » 427 THIRTEENTH STREET » OAKLAND 12, CALIFORNIA 


ALAMEDA ¢ ALBANY - BERKELEY » EMERYVILLE » HAYWARD « LIVERMORE 


OAKLAND + PIEDMONT + PLEASANTON + SAN LEANDRO + RURAL ALAMEDA COUNTY 
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When you think 
of STEEL... 
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America can be proud of its steel 
industry! Shortly, the nation’s steel- 
making capacity is expected to pass 
the 120-million ton mark, an achieve- 
ment undreamed of a few short years 
ago. Today, authorities estimate that 
614 million tons of capacity will be 
added in the first half of 1952, and 
7 million more in the latter half. The 
tremendous steel capacity of the 
United States assures us of continued 
industrial leadership. 

Steel is one of the nationwide 
industries that Peoples First National 
has served since its earliest days. For 
88 years, we have assisted in the 
financial problems of firms engaged 
in steel production and fabrication as 
as all phases of industry and 
First National 
invites you to use the facilities of one 
of the nation’s largest banks for your 
regional or national requirements. 


we ll 
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PEOPLES FIRST 
NATIONAL 


BANK & TRUST COMPANY 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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right there. The man who has to make 
the greatest sacrifice in a rearmament 
program is the man who is under the 
greatest pressure, both Communist and 
economic. 

Q What about Germany? What is the 
atmosphere there? 

A In Germany there is more of a feel- 
ing such as vou get in this country. They 
are more like us than any of the other 
people over there. They're much more 
aggressive than any of the others I came 
in contact with. 

The Germans have a great deal of 
skill and they know it. They have a feel- 
ing that they are not a secondary power, 
or at least won't be for very long. 

Q They're really working hard? 

A Yes. For example, I never saw 
building going on at night so much be- 
fore. They apparently work all night, 
and all day Sunday. 

Q What about taxes in Germany? 

A They are so different that they 
can’t be compared with the U.S. But I 
found this interesting: An executive in a 
German firm might get about $5,000 a 
year. It doesn’t pay him to get any more 
because taxes take almost everything 
above that. 

Managements get around that by other 
incentives which they give their top 
help. They'll give a man a Company Cats 
and an entertainment allowance for his 
home. That means extra coal. The com- 
pany might pay for servants. 

You notice if you go into the better 
restaurants in Germany businessmen are 
eating very well. When the check comes 
around they pay it and keep it as a re- 
ceipt—it is taken care of by the company 
as a business expense. 

Q Did you get the impression that the 
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BRITISH MINERS 
. » +. not enough young people 


Germans like to work more than the 
French and British? 

A Well, apparently they will work 
longer and harder. 

Q Are they content with their country 
divided? 

A No. They don’t like that. But most 
of them believe that their destiny lies in 
the West and that they've got to play 
ball, at least for a while. You get an im- 
pression, though, that some of the things 
they are agreeing to now may not last 
too long. 

Q What, for instance? 

A Take the Schuman Plan to pool 
West Europe's steel and coal. Many of 
the Ruhr people undoubtedly have the 
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GERMANY’S STEEL INDUSTRY HOPES TO LEAD EUROPE 
Right now, it needs investment and modernization 
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When you go Pullman, you don’t stations are so convenient you can 





have to get in a big lather and rush usually do a fuli day’s work and still 
eee cee away an hour or two early. Railroad have time to make the train. 





GERMAN MINERS 
not enough living space 


feeling that after a few vears they will 
be able to dominate the Schuman Plan. 
They know that their steel plant in Ger- 
many needs an awful lot of investment 
and modernization. And they know that 
the French, on the other hand, have a 
very modern steel industry owing to our 
help and that the Italians have a small, — | 
but also verv modern, steel industry. But | 
the Germans still feel it would only take 

a short space of time to undercut these | 
other industries. 








Q Because they feel they are more Slip into the lounge car and forget in comfort and privacy as you travel. 
efficient? : <a business! If you have any little jobs Then get between snow-white sheets 
a he 2c ing, Vv “ sleep! 
ilies, And they know how to sell that need doing, you can do them and sleep. 
better, 


Q You spent considerable time in Brit- 
iin, What do you find there? | 

A There are various bottlenecks work- 
ing against high-level production and 
exports in Britain, One of them is coal. 
Also, steel scrap is dangerously short and | 
holds back steel production, And electric 
power certainly is not sufficient to take 
care of full-scale production every day 
ill day, particularly in the Winter. [tis | 
wid that if all home heaters in’ Britain 
were turned on at once there would be 
ho power available for anvthing else. 

Q Is labor a bottleneck? 

Alt certainly is—especially in the, 
coal-mining industry. They don't have 
enough people going into the mines. 
Many miners are getting old, and young 
Men are not going in. ’ 

Q Is there some sort of limit to what ITs GOOD BUSINESS TO 


each man is allowed to produce? 


A No legal limit or anything like that. 
But some miners work only four days a ; U 
week because they have then made It’s easy on your family, : 
enough to keep them going. A five-day too, when you go Pullman. Sy en See ae 


week is normal. Saturday work brings They know Pullman is the 
higher overtime work, but taxes are. so safest way to travel. 





You travel without a care. Arrive on less of the weather. Arrive downtown 
dependable railroad schedules regard- close to the business district! 
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Here's You ona 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


business trip | 


For you and your company, Southern 
California probably represents a 
pretty unique market. 


The way of life, the weather, the 
expanse ‘of the cities—all combine to 
make Southern California untypical 
of any market in the U.S. You have 
to see it to understand it; and for 
your health as well as your business 
—winter’s the time to come. 


During your spare time you can play 
golf and tennis, swim in luxurious 
pools, ride fine western horses — or 
just loaf in the sun, At night there’s 
the lure of movieland, with its radio 
and television shows, famous cafes 


ALL-YEAR CLUB OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, 
LTD., a non-profit community organization 
serving vacationists. This advertisement 
sponsored by Los Angeles County Board 
of Supervisors for the citizens of Beverly 
Hills, Glendale, Hollywood, Long Beach, 
Los Angeles, Pasadena, Pomona, Santa 
Monica and 182 other communities. 
——F Se a a coe amet oe eee coe 
All-Year Club of So. California, Div. HH-2 
629 So. Hill St., Los Angeles 14, Calif. 
Please send me your free color folder 
“PLANNING YOUR SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


| VACATION.” 





Name ee a | 
Street sieinecinaas eeanconal 
City - me a 
State iiiiaceesiadaaiaciigieniaeasip 
Bee me PLEASE PRINT NAME AND ADDRESS = ome 
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and world premieres. And for foreign 
flavor, you Il find a quaint Chinatown 
just two minutes froma gay Mexican 
bazaar. 


On week ends you can drive along 
the seashore or go inland, through 
fragrant orange groves, to the desert. 
No matter where you go, you'll find 
fun, adventure, sunshine—and beau- 
tiful accommodations. 


So let us help you spend your time in 
Los Angeles County and all Southern 
California. A special color folder of 
helpful information is yours for the 
asking. Just send the coupon below. 
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heavy on overtime pay that it isn’t worth 
while. 

Q How much does a worker eam? 

A The wage level is about $23 4 week 

Q Is the living standard of a Britis, 
worker comparable to an American’? 

A Oh, no. He doesn’t have a car. Hi 
diet isn’t very good by our standards 
Very often he doesn’t have central hey. 
ing in his home. Furniture is hard to ge 
and very expensive. 

Q What does the upper-class man ¢y 
to maintain his living standard? 

He is delving into his capital in m 
cases. 

Q Aren't they building a lot of housee 

A Not as many as they should, The 
housing situation is so bad that whey 
they say they have plans for shifting ; 
half million workers into war industries 
you wonder how they can do it. Labor 
immobilized by the lack of housing, 


any 





“Black Star 


HOUSING IS SCARCE... 


. . . all over Europe 


Q Is the slowness because they build 
their houses to last hundreds of years’ 

A That's true in Germany. It isn't 0 
true in Britain. 

In Britain it’s the featherbedding and 
the union rules about the number 0 
bricks that can be laid and the number ot 
apprentices that can be brought into 
unions and so on. And they have rent 
control, so naturally nobody wants to 
build houses except on a subsidy of Gov- 
ernment money. 

Housing is one of the basic difficulties 
in every one of the countries over there: 
The housing shortage in Germany + 
widespread and is particularly bad in 
the Ruhr. In order to get more coal 
miners they have to have more housing. 
In many cases they just have temporary 
barracks for the miners. 
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Q And their families? 

A No. That’s the trouble. They're 
without their families and they don’t 
like that, so there is a very high turnover. 
You have 400,000 miners in the Ruhr 
and during the course of the year 80,000 
of them will quit. It’s almost all due to 
housing. 

In Italy you find the same thing. Their 
housing is going a little better, but again 
the incentive is lacking for private build- 
ers to come in. There is rent control all 
over the Continent and nobody wants to 
get into housing. 

Q What about unemployment in Italy 
—do people there get relief? 

A Yes, but it’s pretty inadequate. 

Q What about employers—aren’t they 
required to carry workers on the pay 
roll whether they need them or not? 

A Until a year or so ago they had a 
law which said an employer couldn’t fire 


we "> —Wide World 
FRENCH FACTORY 
. target for sabotage 


anybody. That apparently has been 
withdrawn. But the pressure of the Com- 
munist-dominated unions is so great that 
it is almost impossible to fire a man. In- 
stead, a number of firms I visited have 
what they call “suspended lists.” People 
on these lists are on full salary, but they 
don’t do any work. 

Q For how long? 

A Indefinitely. 

Q What seems to be the most prosper- 
ous country in Europe today? 

A Switzerland. 

Q Do they live better than we do? 

A They don’t go in for a lot of the 
gadgets that we do. But they are very 
well-heeled people. You see a lot of 
tractors and cars—more American cars 
in Switzerland, proportionately, than 
anywhere else in Europe. 
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comes the word... 


the wisest buy in 


CANADIAN 
WHISKY 


This superb, light-bodied whisky, famous 
in Canada since 1857, imported and now 
available to discriminating Americans. 


CANADIAN WHISKY—A BLEND - 90.4 PROOF + SOLE DISTRIBUTORS FOR U. S. A. 
THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


DOWN FROM CANADA 
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OF RARE SELECTED WHISKIES 
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Now It’s Four Democrats 


In Every Five 


A look at federal law enforce- 
ment shows this fact: Good or 
bad, it's a job being done mostly 
by Democrats. 

Party men hold key Justice De- 
partment jobs. Four of five U. S. 
judges are Democrats. Ratio is 
8 to 1 on the Supreme Court. 

Political appointments are ac- 
cepted by both parties. But Re- 
publicans, who held nearly all 
court jobs 20 years ago, are down 
to a handful now. 

Justice in this country, the facts dis- 
close, is being administered on the 
Federal Government level almost en- 
tirely by Democrats. 

The 


nearly 


Department — of 
19 vears of 


Justice, after 
Democratic rule, is 
operated almost exclusively by person- 
nel “cleared” by the Democratic Party. 
District attorneys, who work with grand 
juies and prosecute offenders, are se- 
lected only after approval by a Demo- 
Senator or the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee. 

Of all the federal judges who sit for 
life in the courts of the land, four out of 
five are Democrats, “cleared” before ap- 
pointment by Democratic Senators or 
the Democratic National Committee. 
This situation has developed at the same 
time that federal taxes and regulations 
which these officials enforce have been 
expanded to affect directly nearly every 
individual in the country. 

It is under these circumstances that 
complaints now are being voiced about 
enforcement of federal law. The De- 
partment of Justice itself is beginning to 
come under investigation. At least two 
federal judges have been charged with 
a partisan approach to enforcement. Re- 
sult, already, is to raise the question as 
to whether justice is being administered 
on a purely nonpartisan basis. 

How far the shift toward a Democrat- 
ic judiciary has gone is illustrated by the 
Supreme Court. Eight of its nine Justices 
are Democrats. The lone Republican is 
Justice Harold H. Burton. Two Justices, 
Tom C. Clark and Robert H. Jackson, are 
former Attorneys General in Democratic 
administrations. Chief Justice Fred M. 
Vinson is a top adviser to President Tru- 


cratic 
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U.S. Judges 


man and a former Democratic Cabinet 
member and Congressman. 

Two other Justices, Hugo L. Black 
and Sherman Minton, are former Demo- 
cratic Senators. Two others, Stanley F. 
Reed and William O. Douglas, held jobs 
under Roosevelt. Felix Frankfurter was 
a principal adviser to Roosevelt. 

The picture is the same in lower 
courts. In U.S. courts of appeal, 53 out 
of 65 judges—four out of five—are Demo- 
crats. In district courts, 168 out of 211 
judges—or four out of five—are Demo- 
crats. In both the Court of Claims and 
the Court of Customs and Patent Ap- 
peals, four Democrats serve with one 
Republican. 

Complaints are being raised, here and 
there, that justice is not always unitorm. 
Some tax-fraud cases are prosecuted and 
some are not—with hints that political 
considerations enter into the picture. 
There are charges that district attorneys 
are not always zealous in enforcing the 
law against those with party ties and that 
not every judge has forgotten that he once 
was active in Democratic Party councils. 

In California, the U.S. Attorney’s of- 
fice waited seven months after the re- 
port of the State’s Crime Commission be- 
fore showing evidence to a federal grand 


The Party Line-Up 


———— 


jury. Then, when an assistant U.S. a. 
torney tried to present evidence, he wa 
publicly reprimanded by a federal judge. 
The grand jury, investigating Inter)! 
Revenue Bureau activities, was told } 
the instructing federal judge that “; 
federal grand: jury has no authority ¢ 
criticize Internal Revenue.” , 

The situation that now raises com. 
plaints is one that has occurred befor 
in the U.S. when a party has remaine) 
in power for many years. Administra. 
tions of both parties, the record shows 
have followed closely the practice of 
partisan appointments. 

Going back more than 60 years, th 
seven Republican Presidents _ starting 
with Harrison appointed 329 feder| 
judges for life. Of those, 303—or 92 pe 
cent—were Republicans. Presidents Hard. 
ing, Coolidge and Hoover drew upo 
their party for 94 per cent of their ju. 
dicial appointments. 

Since 1933, that score has been dupii- 
cated by the Democrats. President Roose- 
velt picked his judges almost exclusive) 
from among Democrats—specifically, 9 
per cent of them; Mr. Truman, 92 per 
cent. 

Result, after nearly 19 years, is that 
the Democratic Party has gone a long 
way toward making federal justice an 
exclusive function of its party members. 
And this development has paralleled a 
multiplication of federal laws that gives 
the dispensers of. justice unprecedented 
powers over friends and foes. It is this 
situation that now raises questions about 
the way in which justice is administered. 
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231 
federal judges 
had lifetime jobs 


On March 4, 1933, when Democrats took over... 
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Today, after 18 years of Democratic administrations . . . 
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Ewadest engineering experience... 
Even the smallest units of Cutler-Hammer Motor 
e. Control include features which show clearly the 
il uryaralleled practical know-how gleaned from 
7 : nearly sixty years of contact with the control 
problems of all industries. 


Control, and Unitrol. 


Recognized engineering leadershife... 
Time after time Cutler-Hammer engineers lead the 
way to vastly improved control techniques and 
devices. Among their many firsts have been 
“eutectic alloy" overload protection, AC Crane 











It is very logical that electric motor 
users should standardize on one 
make of motor control equipment. 
This saves confusion, time, and 
often costly errors for everyone... 
machine operators, maintenance 
men, purchasing agents, stockroom 
attendants. Also, with such stand- 
ardization, adequate reserve and 
parts stocks require only minimum 
investment and space. 

It is most logical that so many 
users should select Cutler-Hammer 
as their one make of motor control. 


These have no substitutes 











Cutler-Hammer general purpose 
motor control is recommended 
by a majority of all electric 
motor manufacturers, is fea- 
tured as standard equipment 
by machinery builders, is car- 
ried in stock by recognized elec- 
trical wholesalers everywhere. 











CUTLER-HAMMER| 


MOTOR CONTROL == 


























pedeguate and responsible distribution 


Standard Cutler-Hammer Motor Control for all or- 
dinary requirements is today carried in stock by 
more than 500 carefully selected authorized elec- 
trical wholesalers, a vast network of able, de- 
pendable suppliers. 


Added to the basic standardization 
advantages, this assures uniformly 
reliable protection for each man, 
motor and machine. No bob-tailed 
line limited to high-profit devices, 
Cutler-Hammer offers every needed 
typeand sizeof control unit. Further, 
what substitutes can there be for 
Cutler-Hammerexperience, engineer- 
ing leadership and responsible supply 
facilities? CUTLER- HAMMER, Inc., 
1462 St. Paul Ave., Milwaukee 1, 
Wisconsin. Associate: Canadian 
Cutler-Hammer, Ltd., Toronto. 
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THIS IS KENTUCKYS 
FAVORITE BOURBON 
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every Ounce a man’s whisky 





Kentuckys Favorite Straight Bourbon 








home of the finest horses and the finest Bourbons.... 





KENTUCKY TACK ROOM PAINTED BY JOHN CLYMER FOR THE EARLY TIMES COLLECTION 


Kentucky thoroughbred horses are 
hailed the world over. And no less 
celebrated are the famous Bourbons 
from the Bluegrass State. 

So it’s really a distinction that 
Kentuckians who have the best 
to choose from, have made Early 
Times their own favorite straight 
Bourbon. 

That's because Early Times is 
hearty but never heavy—all whisky, 
fine whisky, every ounce a man's 
whisky! Ask for Early Times next 
time you buy whisky and ken- 
tucky'’s favorite will become your 
favorite, too. 


x xk <= 
If you would like a color reproduction 
16”x12”, suitable for framing, seid 50c 


to Early Times, Box 1080, Dept. US \F, 
Louisville : Ky. 


EARLY TIMES DISTILLERY CO., LOUISVILLE 1, KY. THIS WHISKY IS 4 YEARS OLD ¢ 86 PROOF 
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COMMODITY PRICES SLIP 


But the Cost of Living Continues to Be High 


You might not have noticed, 
but some prices are tending 


lower. 

Changes, mostly, are at whole- 
sale. They are beginning to show 
up in stores on clothing, ap- 
pliances, furniture and such items. 

A careful shopper is finding it 
possible to locate markdowns 
and bargains here and there. It 
might not last. 


Instead of worrying about sky- 
rocketing prices, official price con- 
trollers are beginning to eye many 
declining prices and to wonder what 
they portend. 

The housewife, as a rule, is not aware 
that many things are much cheaper than 
they were. Her grocery bills are about 
as big as ever. Rents keep edging up. 
It takes about as much cash to run the 
house as it ever did. 

It is not in the retail store, though, 
that the really sizable price declines 
have occurred and are occurring. It is in 
the wholesale markets, where industry 
buys its materials, that many prices are 
off drastically. . 

A glance at the accompanying table 
gives you an idea of where these declines 
have come, and how big they are. Most 
of these prices are for the- basic raw 
materials of industry. 

What you find is that metal prices in 
the U. S., for the most part, are as high 
as ever. Copper, at 24.4 cents a pound, 
is still up against the ceiling. Tin, how- 
ever, forced down by. Government ac- 
tion, is below its peak, and even that 
netal costs 60 per cent more than it did 
before the Korean war. 

Shoppers, even so, are finding that a 
surprising number of things made of 
metal can be had at a saving. Discount 
stores are offering 15 to 20 per cent off 
for refrigerators, electric ranges, mixers, 
Virtually all appliances. These lower 
prices do not show up in the official con- 
sumers’ price index. 

Even the buyer of a new car can 
find bargains if his choice happens to 
fit the market. Small cars, in what once 
was the “low-priced field,” are in big 
demand and not selling at reduced 
prices. Yet price cuts of several hundred 
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PRICE WEAKNESS: 
BELOW THE SURFACE 


(Wholesale Prices 
Of Basic Commodities) 





METALS 





TEXTILES 


Cotton (1b.) 
Rayon (1b.) 


Fine wool 
(1b.) 


Print cloth 
(yd.) 


Lead (1b.) 
Tin (1b.) 
Copper (1lb.) 


Steel scrap 
(100 lb.) 


Zine (1b.) 


FOODSTUEFS 


Steers 
(100 1b.) 


Hogs 

(100 1b.) 
Wheat (bu.) 
Corn (bu.) 
Cottonseed 

oil (1b.) 
Butter (1b.) 
Coffee (1b.) 


Sugar 
(100 1b.) 


Cocoa beans 
(1b.) 


MISCELLANEOUS 
INDUSTRIAL 
MATERIALS 
Rubber (1b.) 


Southern pine 
(1,000 ft.) 


Hides (1b.) 


Portland 
cement (bbl.) 


Tallow (1b.) 


Sulphuric 
acid (ton) 


Burlap (yd.) 
Shellac (1b.) 
Sulphite pulp 
(100 1b.) 
Rosin 
(100 1b.) 
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dollars can sometimes be found in the 
medium and high-priced field—particu- 
larly on new 1951 models. Price cuts 
are disguised as trade-in allowances, 
amounting to several times the real value 
of the cars traded in. In the used-car 
market, families are finding many al- 
most-new models at big savings. 

Textile materials, at wholesale, have 
been declining in price for a year. Fine 
wools that sold for $4.35 a pound are 
down 57 per cent to $1.88. Print cloth 
that cost 24 cents a yard sells now for 
15 cents. Yet the official indicator of 
clothing prices at retail is only a few 
cents below its September peak. 

What is happening here is that only 
now are price declines at wholesale be- 
ginning to show up clearly in prices of 
clothing at retail. Suits and coats, for 
both men and women, can be had at 
savings that are even bigger than usual 
in season-end sales. Shirts, shorts, socks, 
slips, many other clothing items are on 
sale at lower prices. So are rugs and some 
furniture pieces. 

Shoes, too, are being marked down. 
Hides themselves have slipped from 44 
cents a pound to 19 cents. Now some 
stores are clearing shoe stocks at 15 to 
20 per cent off. 

Food prices, by contrast, are offering 
the housewife only minor savings. A 
drop of one fourth in hog prices means 
a saving at retail levels of 10 cents or so 
on a pound of bacon. Steaks, roasts, 
chops are about as costly as ever. Only 
on foods that are in big seasonal supply 
can real cash be saved. Florida oranges, 
at 5 cents a pound, are an example. But, 
on the average, food probably is going 
to remain about as expensive as it has 
been. 

Some other materials that industry 
uses are down sharply in price: Rubber 
now brings 51 cents a pound, instead of 
88, and new tires for the family car are 
a little cheaper. Some building materials, 
too, can be had for less. 

Important price savings are available 
only for buyers who happen to want the 
relatively few products that have been 
dragged down in price by lagging de- 
mand. Even these savings may not be 
around for long. Incomes still are rising. 
Debts incurred in buying sprees are being 
wiped out. Demand may rise soon for 
many things being spurned today. 

Prices at retail could turn up almost 
before they begin to show the effects of 
cheaper raw materials. 
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A Russian ‘Panama Canal’? 
Link for the Volga and Don 


Connecting the Volga and Don 
is to open an important new 
waterway in Russia. But it can’t 
do everything claimed for it. 

The 60-mile canal unites the 
Black and Caspian seas, makes 
barge hauls possible from the 
North to the vital Donets Basin. 

It is not a seaway for warships 
or ocean freighters. It will do the 
job of an auxiliary freight line— 
when it isn’t iced in. 


When the ice goes out in the spring, 
Russia hopes to open to traffic its own 
“Panama Canal.” That is what Soviet 
writers are calling the new Volga-Don 
Canal—a 60-mile waterway that will 
join together Russia’s two great rivers 
and link the Caspian and the Black 
Seas. 

Actually, the Soviet’s “Panama Canal” 
is to be a tar cry from the canal that 
brings the Atlantic and Pacific together 
across the narrow neck of the Americas. 
It is more comparable to the Chicago 
drainage canal. As an artery for moving 
industrial freight it will be almost nothing 
when measured against the Sault Ste. 





Marie locks between Lake Huron and 
Lake Superior in this country. 

The Russian canal opens off the wide 
Volga River just below the industrial city 
of Stalingrad and cuts west to join the 
Don River, which flows into the Azov 
Sea, an arm of the Black Sea (see map 
on this page). In theory it will give Rus- 
sia a waterway that ties together Lenin- 
grad in the North and Rostov in the 
South—a distance not unlike that between 
Minneapolis and New Orleans on the 
Mississippi River. 

Soviet announcements that the canal 
will make inland Moscow a major port 
and will permit ocean-going vessels and 
warships to cross the country from the 
Baltic to the Black Sea are being dis- 
counted. The route is a long, meandering 
course with great stretches of compar- 
atively narrow channel. It will not begin 
to accommodate heavy warships. 

River barges of 2,000-ton hauling ca- 
pacity—not ocean-going craft—are to be 
standard equipment on the Volga-Don 
Canal. Coming in from the Volga, shal- 
low-draft ships will be lifted 289 feet 
through nine locks and then lowered 144 
feet to the Don through four locks. 

A large reservoir is being finished 
south of the canal on the Don to raise 
the water level of the river and provide 
water for irrigation and power produc- 
tion. Water will be backed up behind 
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a seven-mile dam. The Tsymlyanskaya 
power station at the reservoir of the 
same name is to have an installed ¢g. 


pacity of 160,000 kilowatts—about 
sixth of the capacity of Hoover Dam jp 
this country. Most of the power will be 
used for pumping water from the Dop 
into the canal, although during winte; 
the Tsymlyanskaya output probably wil 
be available for industrial use. 

As a transportation development, the 
canal can to some. degree _ relieve 
the heavy load on Russia’s railways jy 
the southern and southeastern industrial 
areas. It will make possible the shipment 
by water of coal from the Donets Basin, 
which lies north of the Black Sea, to the 
Middle Volga region and to such cities 
as Gorky. Scarce timber, needed in the 
Donets Basin for pit props and for other 
construction, can be brought down from 
the northern forests on the Volga and 
moved through the canal. 

In addition, there may be some oil 
shipped through the Caspian and the 
Volga, although the main supply route to 
the Rostov area probably will continue to 
be from Batum across the Black Sea on 
large ocean-going tankers. 

The Volga-Don Canal will not be an 
all-weather waterway. It will be frozen 
over much of the time from autumn to 
spring. Above the canal, the Volga is 
ice-bound for even longer periods. De- 
spite Russian claims, it will be econom- 
ically impractical to try to move by water 
large quantities of fertilizers from the 
Kola Peninsula in the Arctic down to the 
Don farming areas. 

Traffic experts figure that the canal 
probably will: be able to handle about 
10 million tons of freight a year, as 
against the more than 100 million tons 
that move through the Sault Ste. Marie 
locks, operated under similar weather 
conditions. 

On the basis of 10 million tons annv- 
ally, the canal will account for about | 
per cent of Russia’s internal freight 
shipments. Moreover, railway transport 
in the Soviet Union has become fat 
cheaper than inland water hauls in terms 
of time and money. The shortage 0 
goods sets a high premium on speedy 
deliveries, and traffic through the canal 
will be comparatively slow under the best 
circumstances. It will be impossible be- 
cause of weather for weeks on end. 

The Communists, however, are her 
alding the waterway as a major achieve- 
ment and as a symbol of the Kremlins 
devotion to peaceful development of the 
country. Whatever the value and purpose 
of linking the Volga and the Don, the 
credit is to go to Stalin. An 82-foot 
monument to him is to be erected on the 
banks of the Volga at the point where 
the river is joined by Russia’s new “Pate 
ama Canal.” 
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Manufacturers in key indus- 
tries have welcomed L:O:F as 
anew source of supply for fi- 
brous glass. Here are a few 


sound reasons why: 


L:0°F’s over 50 years of experience 
in producing fine window and plate 
glass, Thermopane* insulating glass, 
automotive glass and plastics as- 
sures products of highest quality. 


Many of the most demanded forms 
of L‘O-F Fiber-Glass are being pro- 
duced to provide additional supply 
for manufacturers of automobiles 
and trucks, aircraft, textiles, elec- 
trical insulation and_ reinforced 
paper and plastics. 


Modern plant facilities in a fine, 
new plant at Parkersburg, W. Va., 






FIBER GLASS 


Libbey-Owens-Ford is new, dependable source 


for L‘O-F Fiber-Glass many industries need 


plus advanced glass technology, 
make L:O-F a reliable source of 
supply. 

If you already know of the ad- 
vantages of glass in fiber form, 
investigate L-O-F now as an im- 
portant new supplier of this product 
made to finest standards. 


Regardless of the type of material 
you are now using for thermal or 
acoustical insulation, reinforcing 
for plastics or paper, or electrical 
insulation, it will pay you to look 
into the advantages of L:‘O-F 
Fiber:Glass. 


For consultation on L:O°F 
Fiber - Glass applications in your 
business, call your local L:O-F 
office (branches in 24 major cities). 
Or write, wire or phone Libbey: 
Owens: Ford, Dept. F:G 122, 
Nicholas Bldg., Toledo 3, Ohio. 


LIBBEY-OWENS-FORD GLASS COMPANY 


FIBER-GLASS DIVISION 


FIBER:-GLASS 
































Continuous-Fiber textile yarn— 

. weleomed by industry for its 
enormous tensile strength. It ean 
be woven, twisted, braided. 


Roving, chopped strand and 
textile fiber for reinforcing plas- 
ties, paper and paper tape. Won't 
shrink, stretch or deteriorate 
under normal conditions. 


Super-Fine ‘‘AA’’ sound and 
thermal insulation, primarily for 
aircraft. Meets Government 
specifications. Roll widths, 36” 
and 72” in 50’ standard length. 
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RUSSIA WINNING, CHURCHILL SAYS 


Kremlin Spreads West's Forces Without Losing a Man 


Winston Churchill reports that 
Russia, as of now, is winning 
World War Ill, Russian style. 

Allied nations, worried about 
defense, find their divisions tied 
down all over the world. It's all 
been done without committing a 
Russian soldier. 

In Europe, Western powers 
are meeting again to wrangle 
over defense. Churchill tells why 
they are in trouble. 


LONDON 


Prime Minister Churchill's own 
story of the West's troubles, trying to 
stop Communist expansion, is given 
in the following report to Parliament: 

There are, shall we say, the equivalent 
of 10 divisions, including the most im- 
portant part of the American Army and 
our own Commonwealth division, in Ko- 
rea, and we do not know how long they 
will have to stay there. 

General Juin, the French General, said 
in his recent visit to the United States 
that but for the Communist attacks in 
Indo-China the French Army in Europe 
could be 10 divisions stronger. If those 
were at home, it would presumably en- 
able France to take a more confident 
view about the development of a Ger- 
man army, which is of the utmost im- 
portance to the problem. However, let 
us count the diminution of the French 
Army in Europe as 10 divisions; that is 
certainly a moderate estimate. 

Then there are the British forces which 
are spread about the East and Far East 
resisting Communist menace or other 
forms of Communist-inspired disorder, 
in Hong Kong, in Malaya and to some 
extent in the Canal Zone of the Middle 
East. These amount to at least six divi- 
sions, far more costly in resources to main- 
tain than if they were at home or in 
Europe. 

This makes a numerical total of 26 di- 
visions, but the equivalent in war power 
measured by divisions employed in Eu- 
rope might well be 30 or even 35. And 
all this is withdrawn from the European 
front, where the Atlantic Treaty powers 
have so far only been able to deploy— 
that is a better word than concentrate— 
on this enormous front a very much 


40 


smaller force. But for these pressures and 
assaults in the Far East, in Southeast Asia 
and the Middle East, forces would exist 
to form a front in Europe against what 
are called the 176 Soviet divisions of 
which we have been given timely warn- 
ing by the former Minister of Defense, 
an enormous force far superior to any- 
thing we have. I think those divisions 
are not numerically comparable to the 
United Nations divisions or the Atlantic 
Treaty divisions but they are far superior 
in total. 

If we had 50 divisions deployed to 
protect the civilization of Europe, in- 
cluding Germany, at the present time, 





-Harris & Ewing 


PRIME MINISTER CHURCHILL 


as we should have but for the ones 
which are detached all over the world, 
the Atlantic Treaty powers would not be 
forced, as they are now, to rely so dispro- 
portionately on the immense and ever- 
growing American superiority in the 
atomic bomb, and there would be a 
chance of establishing a calmer atmos- 
phere, and those conditions might well 
lead, if we were blessed by heaven, to 
at least a makeshift settlement lasting 
perhaps for a good many years. 

But the men in the Kremlin, who have 
many anxieties of their own to face, may 
at any rate at this moment compliment 
themselves not only on having subju- 
gated or brought into their Communist 
grip half Europe and all China, but on 
having pegged down in far-distant areas 
around the globe a much greater force 
than the Atlantic powers have so far 
been able to gather to defend the civili- 
zation of the West; and they may pride 
themselves on the fact that they have 
done all this without losing a single 
soldier in Russian uniform. 


I leave this somber spectacle. which | 
feel it is absolutely necessary to place 
before the House: actions and words 
cannot be judged except in relation to 
what is always the uppermost feeling in 
one’s mind—anxiety. I leave this spec. 
tacle to return to the Korean front. 

I do not think we have gained secur- 
ty during this long period of haggling 
and wrangling which has gone on at 
Panmunjom. Apart from anything else, 
the Chinese Communist Government, 
whose troops were being slaughtered at 
the rate of about 40 to 1 by the United 
Nations forces, and who had a terrible 
mass of wounded and invalids flung 
back upon them far beyond their te- 
sources to handle, have, since the Soviet 
suggestion of a cease-fire and truce ne- 
gotiations, re-established what is called 
their “face.” That, I believe, is a techni- 
cal term, a term of art which has great 
vogue in China, and they have since 
been bargaining all this time on equal 
terms with the representatives of the 
United Nations. 

We still hope that an agreement will 
be reached. We still hope that, being 
reached, it will be kept. I think we have 
secured a better chance for the reaching 
of an agreement by making it plain that 
the United States and Britain are work- 
ing together in true comradeship, and 
that in the event of a treacherous re- 
newal of the war they will together 
take “prompt, resolute and_ effective 
action.” 

We have improved the chances of a 
settlement and limited the risks of a 
spread by making this declaration in- 
stead of giving the impression that we 
were disunited and taking small points 
off one another. I am sure that the 
way to play into the hands of those 
who direct the Communist menace 
from the center would be to magnily 
differences between Britain and_ the 
United States and that nothing would 
be more likely than that to lead to re- 
newal on a larger scale of the local war 
in Korea. 

My own thoughts are never long ab- 
sent from the European front and I was, 
therefore, very glad to have the oppor 
tunity in Washington of making it clear 
that the English-speaking world are act- 
ing together in true loyalty and unity 
and are resolved to bring the local 
events in the Far East into their proper 
relationship to our predominating dar- 
ger in Europe. 
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>> Breaks are going against Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower in Europe. 

By midyear, the way things are moving now, this will be the situation: 

Europe's defenses will be no more than half ready, if that. Combat-ready - 
divisions will total about 20, not the 40 military men want. Arms will still 
be mainly World War II equipment. Arms stockpile will be inadequate for major 
war. Improved U.S. tanks won't be ready in quantity. Air cover will give Rus- 
sia a 4-to-l advantage. Air bases in France will still be under construction, 
not ready. Europe's arms output will be hamstrung by economic crises. 

In other words.....Plan to have West Europe strong enough by mid-1952 to 
fight off a determined Soviet attack has not worked out. It will take longer. 























>> This makes the spot on which General Eisenhower stands even hotter than it 
was a Short time ago. The moment the campaign to make Eisenhower President 
began, he faced a difficult choice. It was a choice between seeing the defense 
job in Europe through, thereby abandoning his chance to be President, and plung= 
ing into a U.S. political campaign and thereby leaving the defense job in Eu- 
rope unfinished. Either choice was bound to displease a good many people. 
A while ago, though, when Europe seemed to be on fairly even keel, the 

Eisenhower choice might have been somewhat easier. Now, when Europe's military 
weakness is magnified by grave political and economic crises, it will probably 





be harder for Eisenhower to leave Europe to run for office in America. 















>> Heaviest blow to the Eisenhower defense plan is the quarrel between West 
Germany and France. This quarrel means still another delay in getting a German 
army recruited, trained, equipped and on the line in Western Europe. 
1954 is now the earliest when a German army in being can be expected. This 
means that not until 1954, at earliest, can Allies reach minimum goal of 40 
divisions in Europe. Total, without Germans, will fall far short of 40. 





>> To help you understand what the Franco-German quarrel is all about..... 
French still don't trust the German with a gun in his hands. 
Germans doubt that French ever intend to let go of the Saar, give Germans 
full membership in the Atlantic Pact, grant West Germany full independence. 
French dilemma, once they agreed German troops were needed in the defense of 
Europe, is how to rearm Western Germany without creating an uncontrollable Ger- 
man army. French solution has been a European army in which German divisions 








would be under strict European--not solely German--control. European-army idea, 
however, has been so watered down that French fear it offers no control. 
French Parliament, in this atmosphere, balks at arming the Germans. 
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WORLDGRAM-- (Continued) 


German Parliament seizes the opportunity to raise the ante before agreeing 
to come into the European army. Germans say they'll join European army if the 
Allies give them full sovereignty, equal rights in Atlantic Pact, and pay more 
of the West German defense bill than the Allies had planned on. 

It's a crisis of confidence between Frenchmen and Germans. Tempers will 
have to cool before it eases. Until then, the Atlantic Pact is in a jam. 








>> Franco-German controversy is too much for Lisbon conference of Allies to 
solve. Main result of Lisbon will be some streamlining of North Atlantic Treaty 





Organization, probably some increase in efficiency. Defense costs, after Lisbon 
discussions, will continue to be borne mainly by U.S., next by Britain and 
France, with contributions from Belgium and others up only slightly. 

Key question is how U.S. Congress will look at results of Lisbon meeting. 








Allied leaders are on notice to produce results if they want more U.S. aid. 
Streamlining of NATO may not strike Congress as enough of a result. 


>> In the Middle East, U.S. and British officials are breathing easier. Here 
is an inside report from an American with 24 years' experience in the area: 
Cairo mobs, in the recent ruckus, really scared the daylights out of the 





Egyptian pashas, the ruling class, and shocked King Farouk into being a king. 
Farouk will probably work out a deal with the British. In future, though, 
he'll look more to U.S. than to Britain. He'll do all he can to stop Russia. 
If treated by the West as an equal, Farouk will be a good ally. He may turn out 
to be as useful as the late Abdullah of Jordan. He won't be a stooge. 
Middle Eastern command, as a result, iS a much better bet than before the 





Cairo riots. Sea and air power will be mainly U.S. and Britain. Land power can 





be more international, with Egyptians providing a sizable chunk of it. 


>> As this experienced American observer looks at other hot Spots..... 

Ibn Saud of Saudi Arabia is Sometimes hard to please, it's true. U.S. oil 
operators in Saudi Arabia often have to do things like ordering 20 specially 
built limousines from the U.S. for Ibn Saud's wives. But he'S on the U.S. side, 
he is helping to mediate the Anglo-Egyptian trouble, and he's anti-Soviet. 





Ibn Saud's successor, in view of the King's age, is something to worry 
about. But the outlook is improving. One contender for the throne died not long 
ago. Another son is a desert recluse with little influence. Another is settling 





down to domestic life. The Crown Prince, a "safe" man, may have a clear field. 

Even in Iran, Premier Mossadegh, now that he is winning strength through 
the ballot box, won't need to turn to the mob and the fanatics for Support. He 
may be more willing to deal with the West, to get the oil flowing again. U.S. 
idea in Iran is to get a stable government, solvent, safely anti-Soviet. 








>> In New Delhi, Premier Nehru faces what for him is a new situation, and a 


dangerous one. Communists now have bases inside as well as outside India. 

To Nehru's surprise, a Communist front polled a big vote in elections just 
ended throughout India. One Communist base, as a result, will be in the Indian 
Congress. Here a Communist front will have more than 100 of 1,220 seats. Sec- 
ond Communist base will be Southern India. Communist fronts can come close to 
ruling legislatures in three southern states.....So Communists now predict they 
will rule India within five years. Before the election, they said 15 years. 
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One of the many big utility power plants that rely on 
Gulf Periodic Consultation Service for close control 
of turbine operating costs in this Mitchell Station of 
West Penn Power Company. 


Gulf Periodic Consultation Service helps keep the 
scores of tractors on this big sugar cane plantation of 
the U. S. Sugar Corporation running smoothly. 


GULF PERIODIC CONSULTATION SERVICE 


From this one source you can get practical assist- 
ance on any problem that involves a petroleum 
product! ; 

Gulf Periodic Consultation Service makes 
available to you the cooperative counsel of ex- 
perienced sales and staff engineers on the selec- 
tion and application of lubricants, fuels, rust pre- 
ventives, solvents, waxes, cutting, and special 
process oils. 

Their recommendations and suggestions nearly 
always result in lower-cost operation—and that’s 
exactly what they have constantly in mind! 

Gulf Periodic Consultation Service is available 


to mines, quarries, plants, railroads, contractors, 


fleet, and marine operators from Maine to New 
Mexico. Send the coupon for copy of a booklet 


which gives more information on how this ad- 
vanced cooperative plan can help you cut costs 
and improve production. 


' Gulf Oil Corporation - Gulf Refining Company 
| 719 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Please send me without obligation a copy of your booklet 


Periodic Consultation Service. 
Name.......... 
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Detroit's Sunken Roads Speed Cars Fivefold [ se 
4 

sam 

Big-city traffic, jam-packed way 
and getting worse, is cutting busi- i 
ness, running down values, caus- Pro 
ing costly headaches. < 

What's to be done? Can down- , 
town traffic be unsnarled? is ¢ 

The Detroit experiment shows yi 
a way. In this interview with one to p 
of the editors of U.S. News & they 

ini 

World Report, Glenn C. Richards, ee 
Detroit's public-works chief, tells on é 
how. A 
DETROIT - 

Q Is there any way, Mr. Richards, to oa 
solve the problem of bumper-to-bumper oid 
traffic in cities? hi 

A In Detroit we think we are on the ~~ 
road to an answer in the development of eo 
expressways. The city’s master plan calls rosie 
for 105 miles of these traffic arteries that a rs 
will speed greatly the movement of all Q 
automobile and truck traffic. A 

Q What is an expressway? my 

A To us it is a major thoroughfare, 
usually depressed below street level, ri 
which permits traffic to move through trial 
the most congested parts of the city, thei 
safely and speedily, without interfer- il 
ence from cross traffic and traffic lights. mile 
It eliminates stop-and-go driving, and ii 
all opposing traffic is separated by a con- 30 , 
tinuous, physical divider. Q 

Q Is the expressway idea more than A 
a dream? 

A Indeed it is. The master plan re- "7 
quires the spending of 840 million dol- A 
lars in Detroit over a period of years to tome 
make it a reality. Already we have 2% Q 
miles completed, and 21 miles under ina 
way. We have spent 50 million dollars 7 
thus far, raised 80 million dollars more Pay 
by bond financing. The system is very mai 
practical. The only shortcoming is that ceil 
we need it now to handle traffic, and yet bear 
it will be 10 years before the primary Q 
system of 40 miles is fully developed. ways 

Q What, specifically, is an express- A 
way designed to do? for 4 

A It is designed to carry about five owl 
times the rush-hour traffic that can be wali 
carried by a comparable surface street. ment 
That is on a cars-per-lane basis. We fig- and | 
ure that each lane on our expressways 0 
will carry five times as many vehicles as coin 
a lane on an average thoroughfare. ; 5 a em ig A 

Photos: Wayne County Road Comm. & U.S. Bureau of Public Roads © 1952, By U.S. News Pub. Corp. 
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Q How is that possible? 

A The big reason is the elimination of 
stop-and-go driving. Also, traffic moving 
in opposite directions is separated com- 
pletely. So is the cross traffic. Motorists 
can drive much faster, and maintain 
their uniformly higher speed from any 
part of the city, say, to the suburbs. 

Q That sounds like a modern high- 
speed turnpike inside a city, doesn’t it? 

A Yes. A city expressway is much the 
same. There is a 300 to 350-foot right of 
wav, and 6 traffic lanes, 3 in each direc- 
tion. To get that right of way involves a 
major adjustment in parts of the city. 
Property must be bought or condemned, 
utilities moved. 

Q Will tolls help to meet the costs? 

A No. In a city, where an expressway 
is crowded, and cars enter or leave it 
every half mile or so, tolls just would not 
do. Besides, tolls would require people 
to pay twice for their expressways, since 
they already are paying for them through 
gasoline and vehicle taxes. 

Q How much faster can people drive 
on a city expressway? 

A Speeds of 55 to 60 miles per hour 
are quite possible. City speed limits 
probably will be set lower than that, say 
at 45 to 50 miles. What is equally im- 
portant is that a motorist will be able to 
hold this speed. That means the differ- 
ence between 45 or 50 miles per hour 
and the 15 miles per hour which a mo- 
torist may be lucky to average on crowd- 
ed surface streets. 

Q What will that be in time saved? 

A A vast saving. Take the hours peo- 
ple will save in driving, or riding, to and 
from work. Here in Detroit hundreds of 
thousands of people, especially indus- 
trial workers, depend on cars to get to 
their jobs. Some 50,000 of, these spend 
an hour to an hour and a half driving 20 
miles to work, across the ‘city. An ex- 
pressway will cut that down to perhaps 
30 minutes. 

Q Will an expressway be just as safe? 

A Much safer. We will not have the 
congestion and the tangles. 

Q That means less strain on drivers? 

A Much less strain. They are freed 
from constant tension. 

Q Is there an economic saving, of 
importance, in favor of an ‘expressway? 

A Yes, a big saving, in fuel cost, and 
in wear and tear on cars. In addition, 
manufacturers, merchants and_ transport 
companies will save much money in de- 
livery costs. 

Q You don’t bar trucks from express- 
ways, then? 

A No. Expressways are being paid 
for out of taxes collected from truck 
Owners as well as all other highway 
wers. Then, too, speeding up the move- 
ment of trucks is a big help to business 
and to the community. 

Q Won't trucks delay the passenger 
‘ars, cancel out your time saving? 

A We think not, noticeably. Grades 
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Collections fairly flood in when 
telegrams turn the heat on past- 
due accounts. For results, try 
telegrams on your slow-payers 
today. Collection costs run as 
low as % of 1%. 


For any Business Purpose— 


TELEGRAMS 
do the job Better! 







Delays cost 
money, cripple 
production. 
Keep deliveries coming through on time. 
Prime your suppliers by Telegram. 





Wake up buying enthusiasm among your 
inactive accounts. Telegrams bring 
amazing Sales results! Try them, today! 


TELEGRAMS — 

cost less now 
40% excise tax slash and new 
liberal rates make Telegrams your 
best buy for rapid communications. 
Get latest rate schedule from 
your Western Union office. 


WESTERN UNION 
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The problem: City’s autos and trucks 
increased four times as fast as people... 


are easy. There are no stop lights. Trucks 
should be able to maintain the prevail- 
ing speed. If some do not, motorists will 
have room enough to pass them. There 
is another gain, too. Traffic movement on 
surface streets will speed up, as many 
trucks move from slow surface streets to 
fast expressways. 

Q How about busses and street cars, 
swarming with people and just crawling 
along in rush hours? 

A The bus riders also get a_ break. 
Busses and trackless trolleys, which are 
replacing our street cars rather rapidly, 
will use expressways freely. That will 
speed them up a lot. 

Q But won't that slow everybody else 
down, while busses load and unload? 


A No. Or not slow the cars down 





DETROIT GOES TO WORK AT 15 MILES PER HOUR 


Q But what made you think express. 
ways would be the best answer to that 
problem? 

A We had already tried everything 
else. At least 15 years ago all of us study- 
ing traffic in Detroit realized that ow 
streets couldn’t handle the vehicles. We 
started widening streets. On one of our 
finest thoroughtares we took off build- 
ing fronts for a distance of 2 miles. 

Q Didn't that help? 

A Somewhat. But it was not worth the 
very large expense entailed. No matter 
how wide you make the streets, traffic 
piles up at crossings. Then we made 
many streets one-way. That helped, but 
it was no solution of our over-all prob- 
lem. The upshot was a decision that sur- 
face streets no longer would be enough 






—Detroit Police Dept, 


Coming: sunken superhighways with a 50-mile speed limit 


much, anyway. Busses will load at load- 
ing docks, or ramps, off to one side of an 
expressway. They will run faster, make 
fewer stops. They should not impede 
other traffic very much. Besides, as with 
trucks, cars can breeze by them in two 
other lanes. 

Q Then you might say that express- 
ways, if they measure up fully to expecta- 
tions, promise something for just about 
everybody. How did this move for ex- 
pressways get started? 

A In Detroit, traffic jams were chok- 
ing the city, blighting parts of the cen- 
tral business district, running down prop- 
erty values. Traffic far outstripped our 
facilities for handling it. Since 1920, for 
example, our city population and indus- 
trial employment have about doubled. 
But our registered cars and trucks have 
increased four times that fast, or almost 
eightfold. We just had to do something. 


‘ 
to carry the traffie. We decided that we 
would have to go to expressways. 

Q You came to expressways, then, by 
elimination. But are the expressways 
themselves sufficient? What about the as- 
sertion, by some people, that we can get 
real relief only by cutting down the vol- 
ume of traffic? 

A That argument gets nowhere. The 
idea usually is to persuade a lot of peo- 
ple to stop driving. But you know that 
most people will not do that. Besides, 
the idea itself is wrong. Who wants to 
discourage the movement of people and 
goods? Certainly we are not going to do 
anything like that in this automobile 
capital of the world. 

What we are trying to do is to create 
city highways to fit the traffic, not shrink 
the traffic to fit the highways. 

Q How about the objection that ex- 
pressways will just invite more traffic in- 
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_,. Way to buy expressway: 
spend future gasoline taxes 


to the central business district, increas- 
ing congestion? 

A That is untrue, mostly. Our express- 
ways probably will not attract additional 
motorists into the central business dis- 
trict in very great numbers. In the main, 
expressways will carry people through or 
around this district. But, on the other 
hand, we have got to make it possible for 
those who do want to come into this cen- 
tral area on business to get there. Unless 
they can, the whole of the central busi- 
ness district will become blighted. 

Q How do you pay for expressways? 

A By borrowing against future re- 
ceipts of gasoline and vehicle taxes. 

Q Isn't that a new idea? 

A It is new. I understand that some 
other cities now are taking it up. 

Q How does this financing plan work? 

A This way: Primarily, our express- 
ways have been paid for out of a portion 
of the reccipts from the State gasoline 
and vehicle taxes, plus federal aid 
moneys. In Michigan, these taxes are 
shared by the State with its cities and 
counties. The State and Wayne County, 
as well as the city, have been devoting 
part of their share of the receipts to the 
expressways. 

The trouble is that these receipts have 
accumulated too slowly. The financing 
job always has been our bottleneck, in 
expressway construction. To speed things 
up, the State Highway Department 
lately sold 80 million dollars of revenue 
bonds. These are secured by:a pledge of 
a portion of the future tax receipts of 
the State, county and city. — 

Q That solves your problem? 

A Yes, we have sufficient funds to 
work on expressways of lower priority, as 
well as on the first two, and we can bor- 
tow more money as we need it. 

Q Can you handle as much construc- 
tion as that all at once? 

A We can handle, with the State and 
the county, all the construction that we 
we undertaking. Actually, a very large 
and costly part of the expressways job 
is buying or condemning thousands of 
houses and business properties, tearing 
them down, and relocating water and 
‘ewer mains and utility services. These 
things, plus the building of bridges 
which will overpass the expressways when 
the expressways are completed, of neces- 
‘ity are spread out over a period of years. 

Q How long will it take, then, to get 
your expressways into full operation? 

A The first two complete expressways 
are to be in use by 1955 or 1956. These 
total 23 miles and connect fully with one 
another at an interchange in the central 
area. An additional 20 miles of. express- 
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translucent materials. It gives you copies 
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ways should be in operation by 1960. 
The remaining 62 miles should be start- 
ed soon after that. 

Q Will you have enough expressways, 
then, to handle your traffic? _ : 

A No. Almost certainly we will need 
more. All the expressways that are pro- 
grammed are needed today. We can't 
predict future trends, but by the time 
they are finished we might have twice 
as much traffic as we have now, and find 
ourselves still far behind. 

Q Will you tell a little more about 
how an expressway operates, once it gets 
built? First, why do you build it below 
street level? 

A We have got to go either up or 
down to avoid cross traffic. Surface high- 
ways would require a_ roller-coaster 
grade, with grade separations at the street 
crossings, since the crossings are so nu- 
merous. Next, a fully elevated structure, 
with a few exceptions, is objected to in 
residential or commercial areas. It cuts 
out light and air, breeds noise and slums, 
depreciates property values. Hence we 
go down, about 18 feet below street level. 

Q Doesn't that hurt a neighborhood, 
and run down values, just as much? 

A Quite the opposite. Depressing 
opens up an expressway to light and air, 
makes it attractive, enhances property 
values. That seems well settled, by ex- 
perience in other cities. 

Q Are there objectionable fumes, aris- 
ing from the exhaust pipes of thousands 
of cars just under street level? 

A No. Exhaust fumes, being heavier 
than air, tend to stay below the surface. 
There the swift movement of cars sets 
up air currents which prevent the fumes 
from accumulating. 

Q How about danger to pedestrians 
and children? 

A Continuous 5-foot fences, of woven 
wire, keep people from straving out onto 
an expressway, Then we provide plenty 
of pedestrian bridges and vehicle bridges 
for them to cross an expressway safely. 

Q What about people in cars? How 
do they get on an expressway? 

A They just drive down a short ramp, 
usually one of the overpassing 
bridges. They leave an expressway at 
similar ramps, of course, wherever they 
wish to return to a surface street. 

Q And through traffic? 

A Through traffic 
pressway along with local traffic. A mo- 
torist going on to another city will find a 
city expressway a big help—much short- 
er and faster than a belt line around the 
city. Then, too, some city expressways 
will become links in through express- 
ways, like the toll-free highway that is 
developing from Chicago to Detroit and 


New York City. 
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Q That seems to leave only the Poor 
fellow who never can find a place to 
park. Is Detroit doing anything for him? 

A Yes. Quite a lot. Our city parking 
commission, right now, is setting up more 
parking lots in the central business dis. 
trict. It is also preparing to build a large 
parking garage in this business area, 
These will open up many places to park. 
No doubt they will also clear hundreds 
of parked cars off the streets, speeding 
up the flow of surface traffic. 

Q Who will foot the bill for that? 

A The motorists. They will pay it in 
parking charges, to private operators, All 
of the facilities, probably, will be leased 
out by the city. 

Q Will there be parking 
also, along expressways? 

A Yes, parking lots will be provided 
near expressways, where space permits. 
We may also have parking decks at cer- 
tain points along expressways. These 
parking areas are to serve two purposes. 
The first, of course, is to provide parking 
for motorists without cluttering up the 
surface streets. The second effect hoped 
for is to tempt many people, heading 
into congested areas, to leave their cars 
and ride expressway busses the rest of 
the way. 

Q This all adds up to a very ambitious 
program. What if you have a_ heavy 
snowstorm? Won't : traffic be paralyzed 
just as it would be without expressways? 

A Not by any means. Actually, storms 
multiply the advantage of an_express- 
way. In the worst snowstorms an express- 
way will carry not just five times, but 20 
times, as many vehicles as a comparable 
surface street. 

Q That seems incredible. How do you 
explain it? 

A What blocks surface streets is the 
piling up of snow, parked cars and aban- 
doned cars, all at the same time. On an 
expressway we get rid of snow quickly, 
by throwing it off onto the grassy gently 
rising side slopes. Parked cars will be 
nonexistent. If some cars are stalled 
they can be pulled over on a refuge lane 
at the bottom of the slopes, which is in- 
corporated in the expressway. The up- 
shot is that cars keep moving about a 
rapidly as in good weather. 

Q Does experience back that up? 

A Yes. In December we had 24 inches 
of snow in three days, in Detroit. That 
tied up surface traffic. In contrast, the 
short sections of two expressways that 
are in use worked at full capacity. Cars 
ran about normally. The same thing hap- 
pened just outside the city. Michigan 
Avenue, a major surface thoroughfare, 
was “plugged” clear out to Willow Run. 
But the 25-mile Willow Run Expresswa} 
stayed wide open. 
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Harassed by poor performance in your 
tubing parts? By erratic tubing behavior 
in your fabrication steps? 


Then switch to Bundyweld, the only tub- 
ing double-walled from a single strip, with 
inside and outside beveled edges. 


This multiple-wall type of Bundy ® tub- 
ing speeds down hundreds of production 
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SWITCH TO BUNDYWELD 


lines without a hitch. It sets stiff per- 
formance standards in thousands of tub- 
ing uses, such as refrigeration condenser 
and evaporator coils, radiant heating grids, 
fuel and brake lines in 95% of today’s cars. 


For technical information, or design or 
fabrication help, write Bundy Tubing 
Company, world’s largest producer of 
small-diameter tubing. 


Bundy Tubing Company 


DETROIT 14, MICHIGAN 


WORLD'S LARGEST PRODUCER OF SMALL-D!IAMETER TUBING 
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Only STEEL can do so many jobs so well — 





WHAT HAS A STEEL MILL to do with soil THE DEFENSE PROGRAM calls for steel 
conditioning? A lot. For some of the prod- and more steel . . . for weapons, ships, 
ucts of steel-making are ideal for agricul- planes, even lowly barbed wire like this. 
tural use. For example, many southern Only steel can do so many jobs so well. 
farmers use ‘Tennessee Basic Slag to add And fortunately, United States Steel 
phosphorus and lime to the soil, stimulate | and the more than 200 other steel com- 
crops. Look at the picture: at left, test crop — panies in America are able to produce 
of crimson clover and barley grown on badly enormous quantities of this vital metal 
eroded land conditioned with Basic Slag; at ... more steel, in fact, than all the rest 
right, same planting without Basic Slag. of the world put together. 


MAN SIZE! When you can step into its mouth 
and look down its throat like this, you’ve got 
a scroll casing for a hydroelectric turbine 
that’s really big! This one, of welded steel con- 
struction, has a 98-inch inlet, a 132-inch bore. 
It’s made by United States Steel. 


FACTS YOU SHOULD KNO\ 
WHOPPER. This 96-inch lathe in the Homestead District In making the catechins sold under the United 
Works of U.S. Steel can turn and bore a 110-ton piece of rs . States Steel trade-mark, U.S. Steel buys materials 
steel that’s 8 feet in diameter and 66 feet long! But to This trade-mark is your guide from nearly 54,000 other companies . . . and over 
produce quality forgings, it takes fine steel and _ skilled : 40% of all money received by U.S. Steel for its 
men, as well as modern machines. U.S. Steel has all three. to quality steel products is paid out to these suppliers. 
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Cleanup Man Morris Faces a Squeeze . . . Democrats 


Fear Disclosures . . . Republicans Want All the Credit 


> Newbold Morris, an earnest political 
reformer from New York City, is off on 
what many consider a frustrating quest. 
At President Truman’s bidding, Mr. 
Morris is trying to chase dishonest offi- 
cials out of the Government. 

, Mr. Truman, of course, wants to tidy 
up his scandal-daubed Administration 
before election time. Naturally, how- 
ever, his Democrats are not eager for 
new disclosures of corruption. They 
have promised Mr. Morris every help; 
but, even so, numerous observers are 
asking how much aid he actually will 
get. 

Republicans are distrustful, too. They 
do not want the corruption issue taken 
away from them. They are wary and 
critical, even though Mr. Morris himself 
is a Republican, of independent inclina- 
tions, and a Wall Street lawyer. He has 
irked some congressional critics by talk- 
ing back. 

And the whole politics-ridden subject 
is to erupt soon in Congress. Mr. Truman 
is asking special subpoena powers for 
Mr. Morris. This means a debate in both 
houses on all aspects of Government cor- 
ruption, Mr. Morris’s ability to cope 
with it, the obstacles that may be put in 
his way, and alternate proposals for deal- 
ing with the problem. 

Meanwhile, the new cleanup man, 
50, very tall, very serious, is easing him- 
self into his task. Mr. Morris, who has 
been fighting political corruption in 
New York for years, is fired with zeal for 
his new job. Now his field is dishonesty 
in the whole Federal Government. But 
first he is concentrating onthe Depart- 
ment of Justice. 

Test. This investigation of a single De- 
partment is expected to provide a test 
of whether Mr. Morris can accomplish 
his mission, and, perhaps to bring to light 
the handicaps that surround him. 

The Department has been accused of 
being unaggressive, slow, prone to do 
political favors or yield to political pres- 
sures in its prosecution of tax fraud and 
other cases. There have been repeated 
demands for the resignation of the De- 
partment’s head, Attorney General J. 
Howard McGrath. 

Yet Mr. Morris is an official of the De- 
partment he is investigating, a special 
assistant to the Attorney General. The 
cleanup man has no powers of prosecu- 
tion; he is an investigator only. If he 
comes across evidence of wrongdoing, 
he is simply to report it to Mr. McGrath, 
who then will decide whether prosecu- 
tion shall be undertaken. 
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Critics say this falls considerably short 
of an independent investigation, and is 
less than the drastic action promised by 
President Truman on his hurried return 
from Key West in December. These 
skeptical observers, who expect little to 
result from the inquiry, also cite other 
points. 

Mr. Morris, although considered an 
able lawyer, has had little, if any inves- 
tigating experience. He never has held a 
Government job, is unfamiliar with 
Washington, and it may take months for 
him to learn his way around. He has no 
appropriation. Mr. Truman says ample 


And, Mr. Morris also says, if he finds 
any irregularities in the -Justice Depart- 
ment, he intends to blame them first of 
all on Mr. McGrath as the head of the 
Department. 

The Republicans. All this, neverthe- 
less, leaves the Republicans dissatisfied 
and unhappy. They have no intention of 
losing the corruption issue, or even of 
having it blunted. At the same time, 
they cannot be in the position of oppos- 
ing any measure to combat official dis- 
honesty. 

The Republicans are dissatisfied with 
Mr. Morris personally. As a Republican, 





—United ! 


NEWBOLD MORRIS AND ATTORNEY GENERAL McGRATH 
The investigator will investigate his boss 


funds are available. But, in financing 
his inquiry, Mr. Morris is dependent on 
however much—or little—the Adminis- 
tration allots him. 

He is anxious to avoid political en- 
tanglements. However, those who- have 
studied his possibilities think that any 
recommendations or suggestion Mr. 
Morris may make will tend inevitably to 
be treated in a political way, to be hushed 
or pooh-poohed by one side, exploited, 
perhaps exaggerated, by the other. 

Mr. Morris believes the promises of 
co-operation that have been given him. 
Otherwise, his friends say, he would 
never have taken the job. He also is 
aware of other possibilities. He himself, 
he says, will not sit on or hide any evi- 
dence. If he does not get help, or others 
try to conceal his findings, he adds, he 
will resign. 


he is not a regular. He has been too in- 
dependent to suit them. For years he 
Was associated with the La Guardia Fu- 
sion administration in New York City, 
served on the board of aldermen, was 
president of the city council and twice 
ran, unsuccessfully, for mayor. 

If corruption is to be exposed, the Re- 
publicans think, it should be revealed 
by their own regulars, revealed spectac- 
ularly, and to the full advantage of the 
Republican Party. They tear Mr. Morris 
may be given only a partial view of what 
has been going on and find little, if any, 
current wrongdoing. Then, they say, 
Democratic spokesmen could trumpet 
that a Republican had inspected the sit- 
uation and found all in order. 

So Republicans tend to discredit the 
results of the Morris inquiry in advance. 
They also have leaped upon Mr. Morris 
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How Empire Products, Inc. Solved 






Their Building Problem 





... With a Steelcraft 
Rigid Frame Building 


The Empire Products, Inc. of Blue Ash, 
Ohio, manufacturers of automatic ironers 
and specialty items, required a permanent 
type building which provided a maximum 
of light and insulation because of the pre- 
cision machinery used in manufacture. 





Utilizing Steelcraft mass produced standard- 
ized building’ units, Empire Products, Inc. 
secured a quickly erected, permanent build- 
ing that solved their problem . . . with 
a definite saving on construction cost and 
erection time. 








TRUSS TYPE Regardless of whether you are planning a 


new factory or an addition to your present 
plant, Steelcraft can help you solve your 
space problems with low cost, permanent 
buildings, ‘‘custom-engineered” to meet, 
your particular need. 





Steelcraft’s fully integrated manufacturing 
operations provide a continuous flow of 
standard parts, including doors, windows 
and other primary accessories assuring de- 
livery of the complete building on time... 
from one source and with one responsibility. 
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Write today for full information. 
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FREE CATALOG 


WRITE TODAY . . . USE COUPON BELOW Write today for complete 
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The Steelcraft Manufacturing Co., pt. -252 ‘a 

| 9017 Bive Ash Road, Rossmoyne, Ohio | Steel Buildings. 
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1 ments. i 


10 Send me information on complete line of Steel- 
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Morris's aloof attitude 
nettles critics in Congress 


with charges that he had been affiliated 
with radical groups and was on th 
fringes of a deal in postwar surplus ships 
that netted a small group a substantia! 
profit. 

It is conceded that Mr. Morris made 
speeches before radical organizations, in 
an effort to hold the Fusion movemen 
together. Those who have known the 
man for years, however, say he is about 
as communistic as a J. P. Morgan partner, 
The ship-speculation groups bought 
tankers from the Government and ult. 
mately sold them to the subsidiary of a 
charitable foundation of which Mr. Mor 





MR. MORRIS 
- + . @ political explosion? 


ris is president. In New York his repu- 
tation for personal integrity is high. 

Congressional critics were nettled when 
Mr. Morris adopted a somewhat haughty 
attitude toward their charges. One ac- 
cusation he termed “asinine,” and of one 
critic he remarked that he “never heard 
of” him. He has said, too, that he does 
not plan to pool findings with congress 
sional committees also investigating the 
tax-collection scandals and the Justice 
Department. These committees, he says 
are “on their own.” 

Such remarks hardly have endeared 
Mr. Morris to Congress. Nevertheless, it 


‘is expected the Republicans will have 


to go along with the President's request 
that Mr. Morris have special subpoem 
powers. Otherwise, Mr. Truman C0 d 


claim the Republicans had balked hi f 


own corruption investigation. Many it 
Congress, however, will want a thorough 
explanation of a proposal that those 
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... Action by President 
hanging fire since December 


testify under subpoena are to be im- 
mune from prosecution. 

The job and the man. Behind the 
Morris appointment is a series of events 
that some find disquicting. They see 
in it a foot-dragging Administration ap- 
proach to the corruption question that 
does not augur a great degree of co-op- 
eration for the Morris mission, 

The Internal Revenue Bureau scan- 
dals were popping for months, before 
Mr. Truman would concede their scope 
and importance. In December, he 
promised quick and decisive action. He 
persuaded Judge Thomas F. Murphy, of 
New York, the prosecutor who sent Alger 
Hiss to prison, to take the cleanup job. 

But Judge Murphy reconsidered and 
declined. Meanwhile, Mr. McGrath 
came under attack. At one point, the 
President decided that his Attorney 
General should be jettisoned, that the 
Justice Department, the nation’s law-en- 
forcement agency, must be relieved of 
criticism before much else could be done. 

The President looked around for a 
new Attorney General. Several men, in- 
cluding Republicans, were offered the 
post but declined. Then one accepted 
and was arranging his affairs to take the 
office. At that point Mr. McGrath decided 
to fight back. A practiced politician, he 
did so effectively. 

It was announced that the cleanup 
would be directed by Mr. McGrath; that 
is, the man under attack would investi- 
gate his own Department and_ the 
charges against himself. -Such an ar- 
rangement, of course, brought a torrent 
of objection. But Mr. McGrath had saved 
his own job, and it was decided to bring 
in an investigator under him. 

Since Fusion days, Mr. Morris, the son 
of an old and wealthy New York family, 
a product of Groton and Yale, had been 
practicing law in Wall Street, with time 
out for mayoralty campaigns. His name 
Was suggested. Mr. McGrath sent for 
him. The two never had met, but came 
to terms with little difficulty. 

At Mr. Truman’s order, Mr. Morris is 
to have the help of the FBI. All Govern- 
ment agencies have been told to co-op- 
erate, to give a high priority to any Mor- 
ris request. But, and especially in a po- 
litical year, the situation finds Mr. Mor- 
rss acknowledged energy and sincerity 
of purpose pitted against the sluggish- 
ness of a vast bureaucracy. 

Many in a position to judge think the 
sluggishness will win; that Mr. Morris’s 
quest, in the end, will prove much less 
than successful. His resignation and a 
consequent political explosion may be 
in the making. 
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agent controls the hair gently...lets you comb it exactly as, 
you want it, and keeps it that way all day long. 
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with ADMIRAL ARTHUR W. RADFORD 


Commander in Chief, Pacific Fleet 


BLOCKADING CHINA: 
WHAT NAVY CAN DO 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: How could the Navy help to ARTHUR WILLIAM RADFORD was graduated from 
check Communist aggression in the Far East? the U.S. Naval Academy in time to see duty ona 
What is the situation in Indo-China? battleship in the Atlantic during World War I. 
Would a naval blockade of the Communist After the war, he received flight training and was 
China Coast be effective in slowing Communist assigned to the Bureau of Aeronautics. 
aggression in Korea? In the 1920s and 1930s, Admiral Radford served , 
To answer these and other questions, the editors on aircraft carriers, commanded naval air sta- 
of U.S. News & World Report invited to their tions. He commanded a carrier division against 
conference room a veteran of many Pacific naval Japanese around Pacific islands in World War II, 
battles, Admiral Arthur W. Radford, Commander was decorated. He was Deputy Chief of Naval 
in Chief, Pacific Fleet, who has just returned Operation for Air and Vice Chief of Naval Opera- 
from a survey of conditions in Indo-China. The tions before being appointed in 1949 Commander 
questions and Admiral Radford’s answers follow. in Chief of the Pacific Fleet. He is 55. 
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Q We hear, Admiral Radford, that you have just 
come back to Washington for a few days to report on 
your trip to the far reaches of the Pacific—were you 
there on an inspection trip or just a general survey? 

A I travel a great deal of the time in covering my 
responsibilities. Every six months I go to the Philip- 
pines and up to Japan, and since the Korean War, I've 
been trying to go to Japan and Korea about every 
three months. I was there in October, and then re- 
cently I took a trip to Southeast Asia, which was the« 
first one I have taken there. I did it mainly to ac- 
quaint myself personally with the situation in that 
part of the world. 

Q You mean the area around Indo-China? 

A Indo-China principally. I went from Pearl Har 
bor to Manila, then to Hong Kong, then to Saigon. 
From Saigon I took a side trip up to Hanoi and flew 
around the perimeter, talking to French generals, and 
then back to Saigon and then to Bangkok and then 
Singapore, then back to Manila and home. 

I feel that when you can get around and see the peo- 
ple and hear their problems you get a firsthand im- 
pression of great value. 

Q Did you fly mostly? 

A All of it. 

Q Did you find a feeling of uneasiness among the 
people of Southeast Asia? 

A Yes, all over Southeast Asia the people are 
uneasy. 

Q Are they afraid that there may be some aggres- 
sion of some kind coming there? 

A Yes. They don’t know what is going to happen. 





They are all afraid of Communist aggression from 
China. 

Q Are there any signs of any naval activity from 
the Communists up and down the coasts? 

A No. 

Q Do they really expect that the Chinese might 
move this year? 

A The Chinese apparently have the capability of 
moving into Indo-China. That seems to be the im- 
pression. 

Q Even if they are busy in Korea? 

A I don’t know. My own guess is that they will not 
move down there as long as they are busy in Korea, 
but then you can’t always tell. They may have mor 
capabilities than we know of. 

Q The British have nothing in Malaya that they 
could rush up? 

A Well, the British are pretty well spread out. They 
have their forces operating against the guerrillas in 
Malaya who are very troublesome. They have forces 
in Hong Kong and they’re represented up in Korea, 
so they’re pretty well taken care of. 

Q Is there any likelihood that, with our  preoccu- 
pation in Korea, we would have enough forces to 
protect American interests in Southeast Asia if there 
were trouble— 

A I would have to know what you meant by “pro- 
tect.” In my opinion, the best way to prevent the 
spread of Communism in Asia is to prevent the Com- 
munist Chinese from going any further. 

Q How could naval forces be effective in that re- 
spect? 
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Easing Pressure on Korea ... To Stop Advance 


Toward Indo-China .. . Facing Submarine Menace 


A Well, speaking strictly hypothetically, we could 
—if ordered to do so—blockade China. 

Q Would a blockade of China be effective in an 
economic sense? 

A I believe it would. It wouldn’t have the immedi- 
ate effect of preventing them from invading some of 
these other countries but would have a long-range ef- 
fect. Conceivably, we could, however, take action di- 
rectly against Communist China by employing naval 
aif power. 

Q Do most of the Communist supplies move by 
boat to Indo-China? 

A No—practically all of their supplies are coming 
over land from China. 

Q A blockade of China would close off the north- 
ern part? 

A A blockade of Communist China, such as I was 
talking about, would prevent the Communists from 
getting material from Europe or Southeast Asia. 

Q Is there quite a bit still Mowing in? 

A There is a good deal of traffic coming around in 
ocean-going vessels. 

Q Is it going into Shanghai and Canton? 

A It’s going into different Communist Chinese ports. 

Q Then an effective blockade would prevent entry 
into Communist China ports from other parts of the 
world, as you visualize it? 

A Yes. 

Q People forget what the World War I blockade 
was like—the British used it effectively against the 
Germans, didn't they? 

A As to running it, I could not answer specific ques- 
tions. Orders establishing the blockade would govern 
in each instance, 

Q If we had to do it, could we do it? 

A I think it would be possible. 

Q Would there be enough ships available to hold 
up and deal with incoming commercial traffic? 

A Yes. The traffic is pretty well funneled. If you 
look at the map, you will see that it comes up through 
the South China Sea—the majority of it. Of course, 
with the patrol planes to spot the ships, you can inter- 
cept them as they come along. 

Q So that a naval blockade today might be more ef - 
fective than at any time in previous history? 

A I should think so. 

Q Is China very dependent on this external trade? 

A I feel that Communist China is very dependent on 
certain material, such as oil and petroleum products 
m general, certain chemicals and pharmaceuticals. 

Q If you stop exports from Europe, you could force 
them to send more out of Russia, couldn't you? 
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A Yes. But remember the Russians have only what 
they bring across the Siberian railroad or manufac- 
ture or dig. They are not so well off. Anything we can 
get them to give or sell to the Communist Chinese, I 
would let that go on down to China. 

Q And everything that we destroy in Communist 
China trade would mean that the Russians have got 
to start moving stuff in? 

A Yes. 

Q And anything that we destroy near China, the 
Russians would have to replace? 

A That’s right, and China’s transportation system 
except the railroads—a meager rail service north and 
south—and the sea transportation, is very poor. Their 
roads are practically nonexistent. 

Q You don't regard Ghina as our real enemy over 
in that part of the world? 

A No. Certainly not. 

Q They are being built into a power of some 
strength, aren’t they? 

A Oh, yes. Communist China is an enemy only in the 
sense that they are now acting on orders from Moscow. 
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Q Do those ships that are coming around from Eu- 
rope carrying goods belong to Western powers? 

A A good many of them are ships that belong to the 
satellite countries, chartered or owned by Poland, 
Czechoslovakia and so forth. 

Q Where do they pick up their cargoes? ; 

A That’s a rather involved thing. Some of the ma- 
terial originates in the United States and finds its way 
to Europe. Apparently there are individuals who are 
interested more in making money than in the secur- 
ity of the free world, and they find a way to get things 
over there. 

Q Do you think there is much of that going on? 

A I don’t know, but there is some. Our export regu- 
lations have reduced that amount tremendously, and 
most of the material which we would call contraband 
of war that is getting into Communist China today is 
not coming from the United States. It is coming from 
Europe and other places. 

Q In your talks with these people in Southeast Asia, 
the different nationalities, are they relying on the 
United States to be of material help to them if an 
aggression starts? 

A They don’t know whether they can or not. 

Q Do you think it would make any difference if 
they had definite knowledge out there of what they 
could expect? Would it make any difference in the at- 
titude of the people now? 

A It would make a great difference if they felt that 
we were going to support them. 

Q How would it make a difference? Would it mean 
less defection toward the Communists now? 

A I think that would be one effect. And I think that 
the greatest desire would be to be on the winning side. 
They feel that the United States represents a great 
deal of power, and those who are basically anti-Com- 
munist in their thinking, which would include most of 
those people because their religious background tends 
to make them so, would feel much better. 


Stopping the Communists 

Q Strategically, it has often been said over here 
that, if we lost Indo-China, the whole of Southeast 
Asia would be lost to the free world. What do you 
think of that? 

A I think it would be easier if we stopped them be- 
fore they took anything more. I think that everything 
that falls makes our objective of containing Commu- 
nism in Asia just that much more difficult. If they 
went into Indo-China, for instance, they would get the 
rice from the Tonkin Delta. They would be that much 
stronger and we would be that much weaker. So the 
longer you delay an effective counter to their activi- 
ties, the harder it is for you when you finally decide 
to do it. 

Q Are the British naval forces taking much interest 
in the Southeast Asia situation? 





.- - ‘Most contraband getting to Communists not from U.S.’ 


A Most of the British naval forces in that part of 
the world are operating in Korea just as ours are, 

Q So that if you had two jobs to do, both in Korea 
and Southeast Asia, you would have to increase the 
British naval forces, too? 

A Of course, depending on the situation. I imagine 
that the British would want to increase them, and we 
certainly would want to increase ours if we had to 
do both jobs. 

Q Where would you get the increase from? 

A If it’s a matter of urgency, we’d have to get it 
from the Atlantic Fleet. 

Q What about the British? Where would they get it 
from? European waters? 

A That’s where they’d have to get them from ina 
hurry. 

Q Are the British ships under American command? 

A In Korea they are operating under the U. N. 
command. 


Help From Other Navies 

Q Are there any other countries with ships in the 
Korean waters? 

A The French have been represented, the Canadi- 
ans, the Australians, New Zealand, Thailand, Colom- 
bia—quite a representation. 

Q Would those same nations be participants with 
us in Southeast Asia? 

A Again, depending on the situation, I think most 
of them would. 

Q Do you think that the system of an allied com- 
mand for that kind of operation, such as we have in 
Korea, would be a natural way to deal with it? 

A Not necessarily. These allied commands are 
sometimes very complicated. I would say that in this 
case it would be simpler for each of us to do our own 
part. 

Q Under a supreme commander? 

A In the operations in Southeast Asia, the French 
are fighting in Indo-China, the British are fighting in 
Malaya. I would rather let them handle their part of 
the action and let us handle our part, under over-all 
United Nations control, of course. 

Q Why should it be an American commander on 
the Communist China blockade? Is that just because 
we have the forces there? 

A I think that we would have the largest forces. 

Q If you had somebody else, he wouldn't be fam- 
iliar with your operations? 

A That’s right. 

Q Do you feel that the French and the British can 
handle the situation locally in Southeast Asia if the 
Communist Chinese don’t intervene down there? 

A I think they will have to handle it, and I think it 
is within their capabilities to handle it as it exists now, 
although we are helping the French a great deal and 
will have to continue to give them the same help. 
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Q What evidence is there of Chinese intervention 
down there? Are there troop movements? 

A The concern of the French is evidence enough. 
The Chinese Communists are training and supplying 
the Viet Minh troops who are fighting the French and 
the Viet Nam forces. And, of course, they have a large 
number of Chinese Communist troops in China that 
could be moved down into Indo-China. 

Q They are close to the border? 

A They are within distances that, would permit 
them to move in there if they wanted to. 

Q Returning to the matter of a naval blockade for 
a moment, how long a coast line would you be operat- 
ing on there? 

A It’s about 3,500 miles. 

Q Didn't we have a good deal of experience in 
blockade work in World War II, in the China Sea and 
off those points that the Japanese held? 

A A certain amount. I was with Admiral Halsey, 
for example, when we destroyed Japanese convoys 
along the coast of Indo-China. 

Q Would an invasion or seizure of any of these 
blockaded ports be necessary? 

A I wouldn’t envisage any seizure for the time be- 
ing. 

Q What could naval action—or naval power—do 
with respect to Indo-China itself, whether it’s ours or 
Allied naval power? 

A Only in the matter of transporting troops and 
supplies, which the French naval forces are now do- 
ing. They are doing a splendid job of supporting their 
own troops on the rivers. 

Q The French have some naval units there? 

A Yes. And, in addition to their own, we have given 
them some ships. They have naval units on the big 
livers that are working in conjunction with their 
ground forces. Then, of course, they have to transport 
supplies from France. 


Defense of Formosa 

Q In the event that the Chinese Communists moved 
against Indo-China, wouldn't they be likely to engage 
in similar offensive action against the Nationalist con- 
centration in Formosa? . 

A They probably would if they could, but I don’t 
think they have the power to do it. 

Q Haven't they any long-range craft sufficient to 
fly over Formosa? 

A They could in the air, yes. You’d have to defend 
Formosa with fighter planes. 

Q Is it defensible? 

A At the moment, the aircraft carriers in the Sev- 
enth Fleet are required to defend Formosa against 
an attack of that kind. 

Q We've heard a lot about an invasion by junks 
there. What about that? 

A I think their only choice at the moment, if they 
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want to come across on the water, would be with 
junks. 

Q Are they hard to hit? 

A Not particularly. It’s just a question of numbers. 
We would probably sink a lot and some might get 
through if they came over in great strength. Most of 
them would be sunk. 

Q The destroyers could take care of them, couldn't 
they? 

A That depends upon how many destroyers we 
have there. 

Q You can't supply troops in any great offensive 
operation by junks, can you? 


A No. 


Nationalist China’s Troops 

Q Would you care to comment on the state of readi- 
ness of the Nationalist troops in Formosa? 

A I am not familiar with the troop situation. We do, 
of course, have a military mission there and are sup- 
plying equipment. We are in the process of equipping 
and training these troops for the defense of Formosa. 

Q How long would it take Chinese Communist 
troops to make the journey from the mainland to For- 
mosa? Is that overnight? 

A It’s about 120 miles. It would depend upon how 
they traveled and where they came from. 

Q If they did that in junks, that’s pretty difficult, 
isn’t it? 

A Well, that depends on the wind. They would have 
to pick a time of the year when the winds are favor- 
able. 

Q Is the Seventh Fleet part of your responsibility? 

A At the moment it is under General Ridgway’s 
operational control at Korea. It’s part of the Pa- 
cific Fleet and to that extent it is part of my outfit, 
yes. 

Q Would you need more ships to conduct a block- 
ade? 

A Again it would depend upon what kind of block- 
ade. If you do an intercept job, such as I first men- 
tioned, you would take the majority of the large mer- 
chant vessels. If you wanted to get in close and catch 
the coastal traffic, you would need more ships and 
more power. If we were to engage in blockade opera- 
tions out there, we would have to have naval reinforce- 
ments in the Pacific. 

Q Also, doesn’t it presuppose that the Communists 
would have at their disposal certain submarines from 
other Communist countries, which would enable them 
to menace our naval operations? 

A We would have to prepare for such eventualities. 

Q Then that would augment the number of ships 
you would have to have and the types of ships that 
you would require? 

A If that happened, yes. 


(Continued on page 58) 
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... “In Pacific we can control any enemy naval power’ 


Q Isn't there any evidence of enemy submarines? 

A No, not up to now. 

Q But you know that they are there, don’t you? 

A We know that the Russians have submarines in 
the Pacific, but I don’t know of any others. 

Q It's been reported here that the Russians had a 
pretty large number of submarines. I’ve heard it was 
as high as 250, but I’ve never seen any figures. Have 
you heard any reports as to what they are supposed 
to have in the Pacific? 

A It was stated back in January, 1951, that they 
had an estimated 75 to 100. I think that’s the latest 
figure that’s been published. 

Q Do you know if the Russians have any aircraft 
carriers? 

A They have not, as far as I know. 

Q Where are the Russian subs stationed? 

A Mostly in Vladivostok. That, of course, is their 
main naval base. 

Q Are they training Chinese to operate submarines? 

A I don’t know. I would assume that they are. 

Q Are there any ports south of Port Arthur where 
they could base submarines? 

A There are lots of them in China. 

Q Would they have to be especially equipped? 

A No. They can operate from tenders. 

Q Do the Chinese Communists have any navy ships 
at all? 

A Yes, they have some. 

Q They took some from the Nationalists, didn’t 
they? 

A Yes. They have some destroyer escorts and land- 
ing craft. 


Danger From Mines 

Q What about mines? Aren't those coasts pretty 
well mined? 

A We would have to be prepared for such opera- 
tions, but I doubt that there has been any extensive 
mining of the coast. 

Q Mines don't stop the Navy for very long, do 
they? 

A No, but they slow us up. 

Q Is the science of detection of mines improving all 
the time? 

A Yes. 

Q Have great improvements been made since the 
last world war? 

A I would say considerable improvement. 

Q Do you think that the naval power that we have 
in the Pacific can in due time keep any other naval 
power from arising in that area? Have we got such a 
long lead in that area that we can maintain suprem- 
acy in the Pacific with our fleet? 

A In that respect, I don’t think we should think 
solely in terms of naval power versus naval power in 
the situation in which we find ourselves. Naval power 


is a power by itself to be used offensively or in sup- 
porting the efforts of the other services overseas, | 
think that in the Pacific we have enough naval power 
to control amy enemy naval power that exists in the 
Pacific. 

But what we should think about is, do we have 
enough naval power to support any operations that we 
may consider necessary—and by that I mean in Korea, 
for instance. If we weren’t able to take gasoline, am- 
munition and food to our troops there, the fighting 
would stop. But it must be remembered that, in order 
to keep the seas open to our use, we must have the 
ability to defeat any threat to our command of the 
seas, whether that threat comes from the surface, the 
subsurface, or from the air. If we intended to take ac- 
tion anywhere else in the Far East, we would have to 
reduce the forces now operating in Korean waters or 
augment the naval forces in the Pacific. That is not 
difficult. Naval forces are mobile. They can be 
brought from somewhere else. 


Sea Power: Decisive Factor 

Q Would you say that we haven't yet used sea 
power in the Pacific in the numerous ways that we 
could? 

A That’s right. 

Q And that sea power in the Pacific can be a very 
decisive factor in that situation? 

A It could be the decisive factor. 

Q If we give Asia up to the Communists, would that 
be a serious loss? 

A I think it would be very serious. 

Q How long would it take for powers like Russia 
and China to build up naval strength in the Pacific 
that would interfere with our holding of bases there? 
They built up their air power in China rather rapidly, 
didn’t they? 

A Building real naval power would take them a 
period of years. 

Q They don’t have any shipbuilding facilities up 
there in Siberia? 

A Yes, they do. 

Q It takes steel and they don’t have much of that, 
do they? 

A That’s what we say, but they seem to have 
enough to build a great many submarines. 

Q Have the Russians any other kind of naval 
strength up in Russian waters? 

A They have big heavy cruisers. 

Q A sizable fleet? 

A No. Their surface fleet really isn’t enough to 
bother us. 

Q If it were in action, you mean? 

A That’s right. 

Q Are they building submarines in the Siberian 
shipyards? 

A Yes. 
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Q Is their submarine fleet enough to bother us? 

A Oh, yes. 

Q Germany didn't have too many submarines and 
they bothered us plenty in the Atlantic and interfered 
with our shipment of supplies out to the Pacific, 
didn't they? 

A That’s right. 

Q The Russian subs are supposed to be of the latest 
types, aren't they? 

A Yes, some of them are of the latest types. 

Q And they can go a good many days without re- 
fueling, can’t they? 

A Yes. 

Q Are the Russians good sailors? 

A Generally speaking, yes. They are good ship- 
builders and good naval architects. 

Q Have they any submarine tradition at all? Were 
they ever any good with the submarines? 

A They did quite a little submarine operations 
in the last war. I think that we could assume that 
they, with the help of German technicians, are very 
good. 

Q And they’re good fighters? 

A They certainly are. They’re no pushover. 

Q Any future operations 1n the Pacific in the event 
of war would be largely aerial, wouldn’t they? 

A Up to a certain point that might be so. Korea, of 
course, is primarily a ground war. 

Q What about the defense of Alaska? They're very 
close to Alaska. Wouldn't they need substantial num- 
bers of troops in case war broke out up there? 

A Again, it’s the question of having the naval power 
to follow up on anything like that, 

Q They wouldn't haye to have much, would they? 
Just to fly 60 miles— 

A But that’s from a point in Russia where they 
don’t have very much either. If they had to bring their 
troops and supplies all by air, it would require a great 
effort. . 


Atom Weapons Not Needed 

Q If you were using naval air power in the Pacific 
in those areas along the lines we have been discussing, 
wouldn’t you be able to do a more effective job of 
striking at ports and inland areas along the coast now 
than we were able to do in World War II because of 
the fact that we have atomic weapons to use on those 
ports? 
A We could, but I wasn’t considering atomic wea- 
pons. I don’t know that we would need atomic wea- 
pons for the kind of targets that I am talking about. 

Q You would use conventional weapons? 

A Conventional weapons would be adequate. 

Q Have there been any naval ships in the Pacific 
that have employed guided missiles of any kind? 

A No, except for rockets, which, of course, are not 
guided missiles but are fired like any other gun. 
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Q Is the defense catching up with the plane in that? 
I mean the antiaircraft on the ground and the inter- 
ceptors—are they getting ahead of the bombers? 

A That’s hard to say. They don’t always have the 
latest equipment in the front lines. I would say that 
there’s a constant problem there. 

Q Have you found that gunfire has been effective 
in Korea along the coasts apart from fire by aircraft? 
Has the orthodox naval gunfire been effective there? 

A It has on the northeast coast of Korea where the 
road and railroad run right along close to the coast. 

Q Have they done much of that up there? ; 

A We've expended a lot of ammunition there. We 
even support some of the ground troops from ships 
along that coast. 

Q What do you mean by that? 

A When their flanks are on or near the coast, we 
employ ships’ gunfire in support of the operations 
ashore. 

Q Very much like artillery if you were on the 
sround? 

A That’s right. 

Q So the Navy's been using some of those older 
ships in support of ground troops? 

A We use all types of ships, except the carrier, for 
that—cruisers, destroyers and so forth. 


Damage by Russian Mines 

Q Have your mine sweepers found many mines? 

A Quite a few. 

Q Russian made? 

A They are all Russian. 

Q Have any ships been damaged by mines? 

A I think seven, of which four were sunk. 

Q Have the casualties of the Navy been relatively 
high or low in this Korean operation? 

A They are low compared to the Army or Marine 
Corps. 

Q I meant with wartime operations in the Pacific? 

A They are low. The largest number of casualties 
has been due to the mining of ships. The other casual- 
ties are largely pilots and crews of aircraft. 

Q Are there any new types among those mines, or 
are they the old familiar kind? 

A They are all types that we are familiar with. 

Q Generally speaking, you think that the efficiency 
of the present Navy compares with what it was in war- 
time? 

A I would say, generally speaking, yes. But after 
our calling our Reserves back, we are then letting 
them go. With this on-and-off business, we have a ter- 
rific training problem. It isn’t easy to replace trained 
men and train new men to take their place. 

Q The Pacific must be very active with the Korean 
operations and a threatened operation in the South- 
east area. You must keep pretty busy. 

A Time doesn’t hang very heavy on our hands. 
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SETBACKS FOR UNIONS 


Failure of Southern Drive Cuts Jobs in North 


Northern unions, by not or- 
ganizing the South, are bringing 
trouble on themselves. Here is 
what is happening: 

Mills are moving South where 
wages are lower and efficiency 
higher. This means wage cuts, 
loss of jobs in the North. 

Textile and hosiery industries 
are taking the lead. But, if the 
South stays nonunion, migration 
will spread to other fields. 


Unions are paying a high price for 
their lack of success in organizing the 
South. The failure now is being 
blamed in part for wage cuts, loss of 
jobs and heavier work loads for union 
workers in some cities of the North. 

In 1946, the CIO and the AFL set out 
to unionize industry of the South. The 
CIO announced a goal of more than a 
million workers the first vear. The AFL 
also set its sights high. But six years 
later, and after an expenditure by the 
unions of more than 11 million dollars, 
the vast majority of Southern workers still 
are not in unions. 

Northern workers, taking stock of 
what they got for the 11 million dollars 
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SOUTHERN TEXTILE WORKERS IN A COMPANY CANTEEN 
. low wages and high efficiency 








GREENWOOD, SOUTH CAROLINA, IS A MILL TOWN 
In the textile industry—a ‘‘civil war’ 


they helped to provide, find these re- 
sults: 

Textile mills of the North are losing 
business to Southern competitors. Lower 
wage rates paid to nonunion workers of 
the South are cutting production costs 
below those of mills in highly organized 
Northern areas. Output per worker is 
held to be higher in the Southern textile 








mills, where workers are only 20 per 
cent organized. 

Union workers of the North, as a re. 
sult, have been laid off by the thousands. 
If the textile industry continues its shift 
to the South, many of these workers will 
lose their jobs. 

Wage cuts are being demanded by 
some textile manufacturers in New Eng- 
land. Hosiery workers in a number of 
Northern mills already have had their 
pay reduced an average of 15 per cent. 
The cut was ordered by an arbitration 
panel, and the AFL Hosiery Workers 
Union was compelled to accept it under 
terms of its contract. Some of the 20,000 
workers involved have taken cuts of as 
much as 25 per cent, but they hope to 
keep their jobs. Competition with lower 
wages paid in the nonunion South is 
blamed. 

Bigger work loads also are a penalty 
that some Northern textile workers are 
paying for failure of the Southern organ- 
izing drive. In a few cases, the CIO Tex- 
tile Workers Union has agreed to let its 
members increase their work assigt- 
ments by 50 per cent, in return for con- 
tinuation of present pay scales. Workers 
will tend six looms instead of the four 
looms formerly fixed as the maximum 1 
these woolen mills. Other woolen com- 
panies, however, ask greater concessions 
of this kind from the union, in order to 
restore balance with the South. 
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So far, these penalties are being suf- 
fered mainly by the textile and hosiery 
unions, but labor organizations in many 
other industries also are concerned. Un- 
ions in highly organized industries such 
as autos and rubber are complaining 
about so-called runaway shops _ being 
established in nonunion areas. These 
unions spent a lot of money trying to re- 
cruit members in Southern plants of their 
own industries, because they are fear- 
ful that Southern competition sooner or 
later will block their efforts to get pay 
raises up North. 

Most unions recognize that the busi- 
ness slump in textiles and hosiery can 
come in their own fields later, when de- 
fense production drops off. They then 
would face the same sort of price com- 
petition and the resulting layoffs, pay 
cuts and harder work. 

More is involved, however, than the 
setbacks in these particular industries. 
Union leaders are finding out that the 
long-established practices of organized 
labor are not always producing expected 
results. Their policy of forcing up wages 
and cutting the work load is breaking 
down in depressed industries. Some em- 
ployers who have been co-operating with 
unions for decades now are refusing to 
go along with established union practices. 

The “union way,” these employers 
say, has tailed. The employers are not 
asking that the unions get out of their 
shops, but they are asking them to mod- 
ity their demands. 

Pay raises, employers say, have been 
forced through too often by the textile 
unions in the North. Cotton mills in New 
England contend their wages are 23 cents 
higher than those in the South, and add 


that “fringe” benefits given in the North-- 


em mills account for another 6% cents. 
Wages, always higher in the North, went 
further out of line when the CIO lost a 
strike last year in the South and failed to 
match a Northern raise. 

Work rules are blamed for holding 
down output of workers. For years the 
unions have insisted on cutting down 
the amount of work handled by each 
employe. Employers in the textile in- 
dustry complain that new, nonunion 
workers in Southern mills’ are putting 
Oue more production than the experi- 
enced union workers in New England. 
The union, in reply, contends that South- 
ern mills often have machinery that is 
newer and more efficient. 

Indifference to the competitive posi- 
tion of unionized shops is. another com- 
plaint against unions. Employers say 
that union leaders have insisted upon in- 
Hexible rules for unionized mills, forcing 
labor costs higher and higher, without 
regard to costs in the nonunion plants. 
This is cited as a reason why many full- 
fashioned hosiery firms have moved into 
the South. 

In this branch of the hosiery industry, 
officials declare, about 30 per cent of the 
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if LINKED ELASTICITY 


Tron mines, steel mills, research facilities—all interlock at 
the Alan Wood Steel Company. There is no waste motion 
—no waste thinking. Instead, an integrated set-up able to 

come up with the specific steel specialities that will fill the 


needs of industry. 
a Alan Wood owns its own extensive iron mines. There is no 
costly delay between raw materials and production. Mills, blast 
furnaces, ovens, open-hearths are grouped in one economical func- 
tional unit. Metallurgical laboratories are right at hand—ready to 
cope with a constant stream of new industrial problems and to 
arrive at practical solutions. Total result? A linked, yet non-rigid 
Operation that ensures the most efficient possible production of 
quality-controlled steel specialities. 
a This is the Alan Wood way—developed over 126 years of fine 
steel craftsmanship. “*Dynalloy”, ‘*Permaclad”’, “‘Algrip’’, testify 
to its success today. It is the basis for Alan Wood’s confidence 


4 in the future. 
ALAN WOOD 
STEEL COMPANY 


Established 1826 « 126th Year « Conshohocken, Pa. 











“Why don’t you talk to the people at Chase?” 


““Chase’s Commercial Banking Department handles 
thousands of problems just like yours each year.” 


“Chase is ideal for your type of prob- 
lem. I faced the same situation not 
long ago, and a visit to the Chase 
National Bank was most helpful. 
“Like you, I had to expand my 
plant for defense needs. The speed 
and efficiency of Chase’s operation 
impressed me. The speed, because it 
helped me get into production fast. 
The efficiency, because the financing 
program they set up proved more 


than adequate, and never over-bur- 
dening. 

“They can offer you a complete 
banking service, including an objec- 
tive analysis of the financial needs of 
your business, plus special loans for 
plant expansion. 

“What’s more, when you work with 
the people at Chase, their specialists 
are at your disposal to help improve 
your operation ... contributing ideas 


that may save you money and worry. 

“With such complete service, and 
with such large resources and wealth 
of experience, Chase and its Commer- 
cial Banking Department are ideal 
for every type of business with a 
financial problem. 

“All in all, I certainly found that 
‘IT PAYS TO DO BUSINESS WITH 
CHASE’. Why don’t you talk to the 
people at Chase?” 
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The following day | did talk to Chase 






I called Chase’s Commercial Bank- 
ing Department, and Chase moved 
fast. One of their top men came to 
my office the next day. Briefly, I ex- 
plained our problem. 

We were a medium size, well- 
established chemical firm. Like many 
of our competitors, we wanted to ex- 
pand to meet new defense contracts. 
But large expansions require large 
expenditures and we felt it unwise to 
drait our working capital. 

After a discussion of our problem 
with Chase’s man and our board of 
directors, we made a thorough tour 
of the plant. Our Chase representa- 
tive was meticulous in his observa- 
tions. 

The net result of his visit was a 
plan carefully tailored to our needs. 
This plan provided us with the nec- 
essary funds... funds we could draw 
on at any time during the period of 
construction. A conservative repay- 
ment schedule was satisfactorily ar- 
ranged. 

Our new plant is already in pro- 

duction... and we’re covering our 
loan payments easily. 
It was a smooth, clean-cut, effi- 
cient transaction. And Chase gave us 
direct, personal service throughout. 
Allin all, from start to finish, it 
showed us how much “IT PAYS TO 
DO BUSINESS WITH CHASE.” 








Chase has men trained and experienced to 
handle expertly the financial problems of 
tvery industry. Why not write, call or 
come in. 


It pays to do business with Chase 


THE 


CHASE 


NATIONAL BANK 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
(MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORP.) 
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Labor Week 





...- Chance of shift in tactics 
to offset South’s attractions 


workers now are union members, com- 
pared with 85 per cent back in 1938. At 
that time, 71 per cent of the knitting ma- 
chines were in the North, while now 57 
per cent are in Northern States and 43 
per cent in the South. 

A change in union policy, thus, is 
being demanded by textile and hosiery 
employers who have contracts with CIO 
and AFL unions. Officials of the labor 
groups are showing a willingness to mod- 
ity their methods somewhat in meeting 
the Southern competition. Whether the 
unions will go far enough to suit the 
Northern companies remains to be seen. 
If the labor leaders retreat too far on 
wages in the North, they may lose mem- 





YARN OPERATOR 
For Northern unions: trouble 


bers there. If they don’t meet the de- 
mands of management, on the other 
hand, they may face a tough battle to re- 
tain their contracts. It’s a difficult de- 
cision for union leaders. 





‘Union Shop’ 
Gets New Help 


Organized labor is getting a big assist 
from Government in its campaign for the 
“union shop.” As a result, employers who 
have held out against this form of com- 
pulsory unionism will be under new 
pressure to give up the fight and join 
employers who have yielded to this per- 
sistent demand of unions. 

The assist comes in the form of a re- 









































MICHAELS 
pithle, 


ASTRAGALS 


KEEP DOORS CLOSED... 
help to eliminate drafts and air 
| currents, and to keep out dirt 
and dust. Astragals are made 
of bronze, aluminum or nickel, 
and are available in several 
styles. They are simple, prac- 
tical, sturdy, easily installed 
and adjusted. Here are. two of 
the most popular types. 





? a 


SERA 








+ 


Type ‘‘A'' may be applied to either wood or 
hollow metal bevel doors. May also be used 
as a stop bead. 











3 Type ‘‘E'' is designed for bulinose hollow 
metal or wood double acting doors. Both 
& types may be used at the bottom of doors. 





' Another important advantage 

of Michaels Adjustable Astra- 
gals is that they compensate 
; for the expansion and contrac- | 
tion of doors. Write for folder 
illustrating the complete line. 


Michaels manufactures many 
non-ferrous metal building 

products. So whatever you § 
need, if it’s made of non- 
ferrous.metal, write us. 


MICHAELS PRODUCTS 


Bank Screens and Partitions F 
Welded Bronze Doors Elevator Doors 
Store Fronts Lettering 
Check Desks (standing and wall) 
Lamp Standards Marquises 
Tablets and Signs Name Plates 
Astragals (adjustable) 

Stair Railings (cast and wrought) 
Wrought and Cast Radiator Grilles 
Grilles and Wickets 
Kick and Push Plates Push Bars 
Cast Thresholds Extruded Thresholds 
MI-CO Parking Meters 
Museum Trophy Cases 


THE MICHAELS ART BRONZE CO., INC. 
242 Scott Street, Covington, Kentucky 





Manufacturers since 1870 of many products 
in Bronze, Aluminum and other metals 
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Finds Profit in | 
British Industries Fair | 


“My visit to the BIF last year proved to be 
highly profitable, and I made many valuable 
contacts,” said Mr. Trask. “L was impressed 


Visit to | 


with the tremendous range of products 
shown, especially the chemical exhibit which 
interested me most.” Mr. Trask is President 
of the Arthur C. Trask Company of Chicago, 
manufacturers of chemical specialities. 

British Industries Fair — London and Bir- 
mingham, May 5-16. For complete details, 
write or phone the nearest British Consulaie, 
or; Commercial Department, British Em- 
bassy, Washington 5, D. C. 





30 Rockefeller Plaza 


Vv. I. P. 





The Management Staff, the 
Production Staff, the Engi- 
neering Department, and the 
officials responsible for sales, 
distribution, and transporta- 
tion are Very Important Pur- 
chasers. These very important 
men and their assistants nat- 
urally are cover-to-cover read- 
ers of U. S. News & World 
Report. It is the magazine 
that keeps them informed on 
basic trends — which today, 
more than ever, is “must” 
news. 

Advertising in this magazine 
gains prestige and importance 
when appearing next to this 
important “‘must”’ news. 

Paid circulation now in excess 


of 450,000. 


U. S. News & World Report 


Advertising Department 


New York 20, N. Y. 
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Railway report may cffeq 
steel and aircraft... 


port of a railway emergency board. ap- 
pointed by President Truman. This board 
has recommended that 390 railroads sign 
“union shop” agreements with nonoper- 
ating railway unions that speak for g 
million workers. (In a “union shop,” all 
employes must join the union and pay 
dues regularly in order to keep thei: 
jobs. ) 

The effect of this recommendation cay 
be far-reaching. The railroads are not 
compelled to accept the recommenda. 
tions of an emergency board, but they 
usually do. Steel, aircraft and other major 
industries are under pressure for the 
“union shop,” and the railway board's 
report may carry weight with another 
agency—the Wage Stabilization Board- 
when it gets around to passing on the 
“union shop” issue, as it will be required 
to do before long. 

Steel companies already are involved 
in a dispute in which the “union shop” js 
a big issue. This issue is before a panel 
of the Wage Stabilization Board. The 
Wage Board, like the railway emergency 
board, cannot order employers to grant 
the union-security contract, but its ree- 
ommendations usually have influence. 

The WSB now may be more inclined to 
recommend a “union shop” for steel, 
despite objections by steel companies. 

A strike in steel might well result over 
this issue, if the CIO Steelworkers in- 
sist upon this demand as well as upon 
wage increases. Steel companies might 
be willing to take a strike rather than 
sign a-contract that forces nonunion 
workers to join the CIO or lose their jobs. 

Aircraft concerns also may be affected 
by the rail report. The WSB has before 
it several aircraft-industry disputes in 
which it is being asked to recommend the 
“union shop.” 

Union gains will be large if aircraft, 
steel, railroads and other industries ac- 
cept the “union shop.” In the railroad 
industry alone, the nonoperating unions 
would pick up about 200,000 new men- 
bers. Other unions hope to increase their 
memberships in various industries as de- 
fense production is expanded. A “union 
shop” contract in a growing concern it- 
sures increasing membership for the 
union as the plant expands. 

A guaranteed income also ' 
assured where a union gets this type ot 
agreement. Usually a checkoff goes along 
with the “union shop,” so that dues are 
automatically deducted from the pay 
checks and turned over to the union 
Even where the checkoff is lacking, a 
employe must pay dues each month ot 
lose his job, under this contract. Union 
leaders then do not need to drum up I 





U. S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT 
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... Action by Congress 
is cited for ‘union shop’ 


rest in the organization every year by 
pressing for large wage demands. 

The emergency board’s reasons 
or proposing the “union shop” for the 
nil industry may be adopted by the 
Wage Stabilization Board in reaching its 
lecisions in the steel and other disputes. 
The emergency board held that Con- 
sess had decided the policy question 
when it amended the Railway Labor Act 
st year to allow “union shop” agree- 
ments in that industry. Previously, the 
Act prohibited both the “closed shop” 
ad “union shop.” 

Congress last year also made it easier 
for unions to get the “union shop” in 
other industries, by amending the Taft- 
Hartley Act to eliminate the need for 
dections to authorize such agreements. 

Rail-industry spokesmen had argued 
that no Government agency should rec- 


y= 
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—United Press 
THE RAILROAD BOARD 
...@ boost for compulsory unionism 


ommend compulsory unionism to em- 
jloyers and put pressure on them to ac- 
cept the idea. Chairman David L. Cole 
and the two others on the railway emer- 
gency board, Aaron Horvitz and George 
E. Osborn, took the position that this 
wgument had been heard by Congress 
and rejected. Although Congress did not 
der railroads to accept the “union shop” 
itset up procedures for such Agreements, 
i voluntarily signed. 

About 40 railroads signed “tinion shop” 
‘greements with one or more unions 
por to the setting up of the board. 
These include the New York Central. 
the Baltimore & Ohio and the Great 
Northen, the board noted. In industry 
generally, about 70 per cent of the con- 
tracts checked in a recent Labor Depart- 
ment survey provide the “union shop,” it 





- Was pointed out by the board mem- 
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safety engineer, 


industrial nurse, 








Teamwork .... 


claim adjuster and 


other teammates 





and your employees. 
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by a highly skilled Employers Mutuals 
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can give you the same benefits it is pro- 
ducing for thousands of our policyholder- 
owners: Correct coverage, proper protection 
of personnel and property, reduction of costly 
accidents, improved production... and, often, 
‘surprising premium savings! You and your 
_business are distinctly better off when an 


Employers Mutuals ‘‘team” works with you 
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EMPLOYERS MUTUALS 


Home Office: Wausau, Wisconsin of WAl IS. 1 | 


Offices in principal cities ... Consult your telephone directory 


Employers Mutuals write: Workmen's Compensation-Public Liability-Automobile-Group 
Health and Accident-Burglary-Plate Glass-Fidelity Bonds-and other casualty insurance. 
Fire-Extended Coverage-Inland Marine-and allied lines. All policies are nonassessable. 
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EMPLOYERS MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF WISCONSIN 





EMPLOYERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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“ 


ou can feel 
the Quality! 





Sit in this big, roomy President 
chair and you'll know why Harter 
executive chairs are the most 
comfortable made. You can feel the 
quality of the deep foam rubber 
cushions and the rich upholstery. 
Careful finishing, tasteful lines 
give this chair quality that endures, 
Write for deen, dialer’ address. 


Harter Corp., 204 Prairie St., Sturgis, Michigan 


@ HARTER 


STURGIS, MICHIGAN 
STEEL CHAIRS 








Underwriters’ 


se. SAFESS 


For name of nearest dealer, write 
MEILINK STEEL SAFE CO. 
DEPT. U-2 


TOLEDO 6, OHIO 

















IMMEDIATE RELIEF 


If you’ve been saying “‘Ka-choo”’ 
all winter instead of 

“God bless you’’— 
you'd better f 
visit our sun- 
drenched 

sea deck. a 3a 









CHALFONTE~HADDON HALL 


on the Boardwalk, Atlantic City, N.J. 
Operated by Leeds & Lippincott Co. for 62 years 
Write for illustrated folder No. 32 
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We’ve Been Asked: 





WHEN PRESIDENTS MUST QUIT 


Is Mr. Truman the last President who 

can aspire to a third term? 
No, he isn’t. There can be third terms in 
the future. But no President after Mr. 
Truman, under the amended Constitu- 
tion, can serve more than 10 years in the 
White House. If President Truman is 
chosen for a third term and completes 
his term, he will have served 11 years, 9 
months and 1 week. Except for the fact 
that the new 22d Amendment to the 
Constitution makes an exception in his 
case, he would be barred from seeking a 
third term at this time. 


How does the 10-year limitation work 
out? 

The Constitution now says that no Presi- 
dent who has served more than half of 
the four-year term of his predecessor 
can have more than one additional term. 
A man who serves two years or less of 
his predecessor's term thus could be 
elected twice, to two terms of his own, 
for a possible total of 10 years. 


What about Mr. Truman? 

Mr. Truman, as Vice President, moved 
into the Presidency after President 
Roosevelt had served less than three 
months—82 days—of his fourth term. 
Mr. Truman, in other words, served more 
than half of Mr. Roosevelt’s term. Then 
he was elected to a term of his own. If 
he were not specifically exempt, he 
would be barred by the Amendment 
from trying for a third term, and could 
serve only until next January. 


But what if a Vice President succeeds 
to the Presidency just after mid- 
term for a President? 

In that case, he would be entitled to try 
for two additional terms. If Mr. Truman, 
for example, had taken over in 1947, in- 
stead of 1945, there would have been no 
question about his right to run for two 
additional terms. 


Then Mr. Truman is fully privileged to 
try for a third term? 

Yes. But he is the last man who can as- 
pire to serve more than 10 years in the 
job. If he is nominated and elected, the 
country will have had only two Presi- 
dents in nearly 24 years, or nearly a 
quarter of a century. It is that kind of 
situation that the Constitution now seeks 
to end. 


Can President Truman have a fourth 
term? 

He can, under the amended Constitution, 

if he can get re-elected. Theoretically, 

there is no reason why he can’t serve 





No Limit for Mr. Truman 


@ There’s no law to keep Mr. Tru- 
man from having three or more 
terms, 


® Eight to 10 years will be the 
limit for all future Presidents, 

® Quirks in new law will permit 
third terms for some. 











four terms, or five—or for the rest of his 
life, for that matter. What the Amend- 
ment to the Constitution says is: “.. . this 
Article shall not apply to any person 
holding the office of President when this 
Article was proposed by the Congress, 
and shall not prevent any person who 
may be holding the office of President, 
or acting as President, during the tem 
within which this Article becomes oper- 
ative, from holding the office of President 
or acting as President during the re- 
mainder of such term.” 


What about two terms for future 
Presidents? 

Two full terms of four years each are to 
be standard under the Constitution, if a 
President is able to get re-elected. In 
most cases, the limit will be eight year, 
with voters being given a chance for a 
change after four years. The Amend¢- 
ment reads: “No person shall be elected 
to the office of President more than 
twice, And no person who has held the 
office of President, or acted as President, 
for more than two years of a term to 
which some other person was elected 
President shall be elected to the office 
of President more than once.” 


Can a man run for Vice President only 
twice, too? 

That’s not involved. The 22d Amend- 
ment, which was ratified by the 36th 
State last year, limits only the number 
of times a person can be elected Presi- 
dent. It places no restrictions on running 
for the Vice Presidency. 


Will the third term be a political issue 

in this year’s campaign? 
It is certain to be if Mr. Truman seeks 
re-election, despite the fact that he is 
specifically exempted from the effects 
of the 22d Amendment. Some people 
already are saying that it would be a vi0- 
lation of the spirit of the amended Con- 
stitution for President Truman to try for 
a third term. But just how much weight 
such an argument might carry remails 
to be seen. 
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Clearing the track of clickety-clack 


You ride in comfort on longer-lasting rails because the song of the track is being stilled 


Like the paddleboat whistle on the river. the clickety-clack 
of wheels on rails is on its way to becoming a memory. 

This familiar clatter and chatter has been like music to 
some of us when we travel. But it's been a headache to 
others... particularly our railroads. 

Wheels pounding on rail joints cause jolting and wear as 
well as noise. And wear means expensive repair or replace- 
ment of rails and.the bars that connect them. 


ELIMINATING RAIL JOINTS—“Ribbonrail” is becom- 
ing important news because it provides a way to solve the 
high cost of joint maintenance by eliminating the joints 
themselves. 


RAILS BY THE MILE—“Ribbonrail” is formed by weld- 
ing the rails together under pressure in the controlled heat 
of oxy-acetylene flames. The welding is done on the job be- 
fore the rails are laid... and they become continuous rib- 
bons of steel up to a mile or more in length, 


—_— = UCCs Trade-marked Products of Alloys, Carbons, Chemicals, Gases, and Plastics include — 


PREstT-O-| 
NATION AL 


Mile-long lengths of rail in use may seem impossible be- 
cause of expansion and contraction under extreme changes 
in weather and temperature. “Ribbonrail” engineering has 
solved this problem... reduced rail maintenance cost, and 
created the comfort of a smoother. quieter ride. 

A UCC DEVELOPMENT—“Ribbonrail” is a development 
of the people of Union Carbide. It is another in the long 
list of achievements they have made during 40 years of 
service to the railroads of America. 

FREE: Learn more about the interesting things you use every day. 
Write for the illustrated booklet “Products and Processes” which 
tells how science and industry use the ALLOYS, CARBONS, CHEMICALS, 
Gases, and PLASTICS made by Union Carbide. Ask for booklet B. 


UNron CARBIDE 


AND CARBON CORPORATION 


30 EAST 42ND STREET [I] NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 





\cetvlene e LINDE Oxygen ¢ PRESTONE and TREK Anti-Freezes e BAKELITE, KRENE, and VINYLITE Plastics ¢ SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS 


bons e ACHESON Electrodes © PYROFAX Gas ¢ HAYNES STELLITE Alloys ¢ ELECTROMET Alloys and Metals e EVEREADY Flashlights and Batteries 





























































First Standard Equipment 
Among tree Worlds Allies 


Gilfillan Radar 


Gilfillan GCA—the original radar for landing aircraft in bad weather—is the 





first equipment to be adopted by 24 allies of the free world. 
Developed by Gilfillan for the USAF in World War II, the latest GCA landing system is now being 
mass-produced to provide safe, all-weather landings ° ° 
Gilfillan 
for the CAA, USAF, U.S. Navy, U.S. Marines LOS ANGELES 
and 24 countries around the globe. @ 
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News-Lines 


What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 
as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 


m) YOU CAN, as a defense contractor, 

delay in filing certain financial state- 
ments required by the Renegotiation 
Act of 1951. The Renegotiation Board 
postpones until May 1 the date for mak- 
ing financial reports by contractors hav- 
ing fiscal years that ended on or before 
Dec, 31, 1951. 


YOU CAN, as operator of a small 

business, probably look for faster 
action in getting assistance from the 
Government, The Small Defense Plants 
Administration sets up a series of na- 
tional and regional advisory boards in a 
move to speed loans, contracts and ma- 
terials allocation assistance to small firms. 


YOU CAN follow a simpler pricing 
method if you add a department 
to your store or shift the merchandising 
of goods in your existing departments. 
The Office of Price Stabilization amends 
its retail consumer-goods order to allow 
department stores to make changes in 
the categories of goods handled without 
awaiting specific approval from OPS. 


YOU CAN, as a retail coal dealer, 

expect fewer problems in determin- 
ing your price ceilings. OPS clarifies cer- 
tain terms to ease the pricing problems 
of coal dealers and to simplify their 
pricing in connection with competitive 
bids to supply fuel to quantity con- 
sumers, : 


YOU CAN invite employes to your 

office to inspect a union’s constitu- 
tion and bylaws and some of the union’s 
contracts with other companies. The Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board finds that 
w employer was within his rights when 
he read such documents to workers who 
accepted his invitation. The employer's 
remarks were confined to reading of 
the union’s documents. 


YOU CAN sometimes discharge an 

employe tor reporting late for work 
Where he was delayed by union activi- 
ties. NLRB upholds the firing of an em- 
ploye who was tied up with union busi- 
= since such tardiness violated plant 
rules, 


YOU CAN, in straightening out the 

affairs of a deceased serviceman, dis- 
regard federal income tax for the 12- 
month tax year in which he died. A 
federal district court holds that all in- 
come taxes due from a deceased service- 
man and his estate for the normal 12- 
month tax year within which his death 
occurred were forgiven by law. 


YOU CANNOT expect to begin con- 

struction for a transportation sys- 
tem in the third quarter unless you ap- 
ply by March 15 for authorization and 
for allotments of controlled materials. 
The Defense Transport Administration 
reminds transportation operators of this 
deadline. 


YOU CANNOT, as a furniture man- 

ufacturer, obtain special allotments 
of hardware after the second quarter of 
this year, The National Production Au- 
thority announces that, beginning with 
the third quarter, furniture manufacturers 
who buy their hardware must purchase 
these supplies through normal distribu- 
tion channels without use of allotments. 


YOU CANNOT, on the eve of a 
bargaining election, deliver an anti- 
union talk to your employes on com- 


-pany time while refusing to Jet union 


representatives address the workers in 
the same way. In a new application of 
this doctrine, NLRB sets aside the re- 
sults of an election because of violation 
of the Taft-Hartley Act. 


YOU CANNOT sell fire-clay brick 

and other refractory products above 
dollars-and-cents price ceilings. The new 
ceilings are established by OPS for stand- 
ard grades and sizes of these building 
materials, 


YOU CANNOT get a license to ex- 

port copper sulphate unless your 
application shows your past record in for- 
eign sales of the chemical. The Com- 
merce Department’s Office of Interna- 
tional Trade adds copper sulphate to 
the list of commodities upon which ap- 
plicants for export licenses must report 
their exports in 1949 and 1950. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. U.S. News & Wortp 

PORT, On written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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Paris is never lovelier than in spring— 
the perfect time for your long-dreamed- 
of trip. If you go now, you can get 
thrift-season steamship and air fares. 
And on May Ist, new air-tourist rates 
start. See your travel agent today—and 
for booklets, etc., write to: Dept. V-1, 
Box 221, New York 10, New York. 


RENCH GOVERNMENT 
TOURIST OFFICE 
NEW YORK * CHICAGO * SAN FRANCISCO * LOS ANGELES 
NEW ORLEANS * MONTREAL 
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"'The Unbrako screws are the most accurate we’ve ever used” 








“It’s amazing! According to our test reports, these perhaps most important, quality control. One 
SPS Unbrako socket screws are the most uniform of every six of the 2,000 people at SPS is 
engaged in making sure SPS products are the 
best you can buy. To help them SPS has 60 
sets of Johannsen blocks, 6,600 ring gauges, 


we've ever bought. They sure simplify our produc- 
tion procedures and we'll scrap fewer assemblies!”’ 
Anyone can make good threaded industrial 














fasteners who takes the time and trouble to Set Locking Set Screw 6,600 drill gauges, 20 optical comparators— 
follow the SPS prescription. half a million dollars’ worth altogether. 

The first ingredient is know-how. SPS originated These are some of the reasons why it will pay you 
socket cap screws and has been making them for 40 years. to take your threaded industrial fastener problems to 
The second is good design. The knurled cup points and SPS of Jenkintown. See your favorite industrial dis- 
threads of SPS UnBrako Self-Locking Set Screws, for tributor, or write STANDARD PRESSED STEEL COo., 
instance, are unique. UNBRAKO Set Screws don’t shake Jenkintown 56, Pennsylvania. 


loose. Next comes good machines. Millions of dollars’ 


worth of machines so good they can turn out screws UNBRAKO SOCKET SCREW DIVISION 


JENKINTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 









to consistently close tolerances. Then good people. 
SPS hires the best and trains them well. Finally and 
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Trend of American Business 











24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


U.S. industry shows remarkable ability to Supply both "guns and butter." 
Civilian wants are being adequately satisfied. Arms output is rising. 








General stability in production, in prices, in total activity is the result 
of this achievement. Conditions have been stable for several months. 
Outlook is that this situation, in the main, will continue. 





Total activity gives every sign of rising gradually through the year, but 
without threat of much inflation. A general downturn is not in the cards. 








These things seem to lie ahead: steady rise in arms output; gains in shoes 
and textiles, which have been depressed; a low point in production of autos, 
appliances and other hard. goods, with perhaps a rise later in the year. 


To give you a few guiding figures on probable changes: 
Total output--dollar value of all goods and services--is expected to rise 
j from 333 billions a year now to 353 billions a year by the end of 1952. 
Increase of 20 billions in the annual rate, however, would be less than the 

increase that took place between the end of 1950 and the end of 1951. 

Industrial production is expected to go from 218 per cent of the 1935-39 
average to perhaps 237 per cent. Gain will be mostly in defense industries. 

Employment probably will increase by about 1 million workers. 

Wholesale prices may rise a bit, but show no signs of returning to the peak 
hit in March, 1951. Since that time they have declined moderately. 

Living costs also may rise slightly, but no sharp jump is indicated now. 

















Right now you are getting increasing pressure for removal of controls. 
Food industry is complaining about the red tape needed to comply with price 
controls. Food merchants say most prices are below ceilings anyway. 





Textile industry, depressed for almost a year, seeS no sense in price 
ceilings. Same feeling is echoed by tire makers and shoe manufacturers. 

Controls over materials alsSo are drawing protests. With many materials be- 
coming more abundant--lead and steel, among them--industry spokesmen are saying 
that record keeping, allotments, inventory limits put useless burdens on their 
operations. They insist most controls can be safely removed. 








Control outlook is, however, that Congress will extend the laws for at 
least a year, but that administrators will ease up. Price controllers now are 
Studying decontrols. Material controllers say by June the worst may be over. 


Auto dealers, in several areas, are adding their complaints to complaints 
of clothiers, appliance dealers and others, about slow sales. 





Slow auto sales are said by dealers to be due, in part, to the lack of 
Change in the new 1952 models. Buyers are reported not to be attracted. 
Used-car sales also are slow, with prices often well below ceilings. 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-~(Continued) 


Rumors grow that auto manufacturers may yet make rather important model 
changes before the year is out to stimulate sales. Some makers are said to be 
thinking of new engines, others of offering lightweight cars. 


Building industry is increasing activity in home construction. 

Starts in houses rose from 62,000 in December to 68,000 in January. 

Private construction accounted for 64,800 of the new units started. 

Public housing started 3,200 units, against 1,100 in December. 

Building permits issued in January indicate a 25 per cent increase over the 
December figure. That is a sign of further activity in February. 

Significant gains in housing activity are reported by Labor Department for 
Atlanta, Denver, Detroit, Los Angeles, Long Beach, Calif., Wichita, Kans., San 
Antonio, Washington, D. C. Declines are noted in New York and Cincinnati. 




















Part of the increase in housing activity is doubtless due to builders’ de- 
sires to get started ahead of any further restrictions by the Government. It is 
quite possible, nevertheless, that this year will see more than 850,000 homes 
Started. The Government is likely to relax that limit. 


U.S. foreign trade scored a record in dollar volume last year. 

Exports totaled 15 billion dollars, up 5 billion from 1950 and close to the 
1947 record of 15.3 billion dollars in sales of U.S. goods abroad. 

Imports did set a record at 1l billion dollars, up 2 billion from 1950. 

Export surplus of 4 billion dollars, however, helps to explain current dif- 
ficulties of other countries in financing their trading accounts. The gap in 
1950 between exports and imports was around 1 billion dollars. 

Other countries now are taking steps to reduce their dollar spending. This 
probably means reduced U.S. sales abroad in 1952. Imports may be down, too, in 
dollar volume, since world commodity prices are lower. 











Interest rates continue to edge higher. New York banks now can pay 2 1/2 
per cent on savings accounts. Some are paying that rate, others 2 per cent. 

Rising interest rates pose a problem in selling U.S. savings bonds. 

The Treasury's E bond, designed for the small saver, yields him the 
equivalent of 2.9 per cent but only if he keeps it for 10 years. Its time ele- 
ment makes it less attractive to many than savings in’a bank. If the Treasury 
wants to continue to sell E bonds, a higher return seems in order. 











Treasury financing does show some signs of shifting its pattern. 

New bond issue, maturing in 7 years at 2 3/8 per cent, is being offered to 
refund a maturing issue of 1 billion dollars in 2 1/2 per cent bonds. 

Commercial banks may buy these bonds. This is the first time since the end 
of World War II that a bank-eligible bond has been offered. It may be a sign 
that the Treasury is departing from its policy of short-term financing. 











Salary control is to become almost a voluntary operation by employers. 

Salary raises made under the 10 per cent "catch-up" formula, or cost-of- 
living adjustments no longer need be reported to Salary Stabilization Board. 

Summary statements of such raises, made each three months and filed in conm- 
pany records, are all that is required to show that regulations are obeyed. 
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HE’S LOOKING INTO SOL/D STEEL... 


If there’s a flaw in the rail joint in this picture, it might as well come out with its 
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ee ee re hands up. No matter how tiny or well hidden it may be, it won't escape the “eye” 
) ) I ) 


of the N&W’s ultrasonic detector — one of science’s newest ways of stopping trouble 








before it starts. This equipment will find hidden defects in rails as well as joint 








eed 


7 bars, which cannot be found by any other method. The Norfolk and Western was 
Defect 








a pioneer in the use of the Sperry ultrasonic reflectoscope to detect flaws in rail 
The detector shoots ultrasonic vibra- o ¢ - ah . , ; ° ° . . 
é joints. Today, it is coming into common use for testing rails on other progressive 
tions through steel, and any defect : 


bounces those vibrations back to the American railroads. 
screen (similar to your television This is just one more example of how railroad research results in greater speed, 
screen) where their pattern is instan- 


‘ , H > fh te “yy 1 > ‘e > r “ef ys i 
EL eR greater safety and higher efficiency in the movement of your freight. Vigilant, 


illustrated above, and noted and unceasing scientific examination of rail soundness is one of the reasons why — 


classified by the operator. “WHEN YOU SAY ‘N&W,’ YOU'RE RIGHT?” 
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Finance Week 








TAXPAYERS GETTING A SHOCK 


Surprise Ahead for Those Figuring 1952 Bi 


You’re about to feel the second 
blow from last year’s income tax 
increase. It may be harder than 
you expect. 

Settling up your 1951 tax is 
one thing. Estimating your 1952 
tax is something else. That's 
when you'll feel it. 

Better be ready for a surprise 
—and arrange to have consider- 
able cash on hand by March 15. 


A lot of people, sitting down to 
figure out how much they will owe 
the Government in taxes on 1952 in- 
come, are getting a real jolt. 

Few taxpayers, apparently, realized 
fully what the Revenue Act of 1951 did 
to them until they got around to making 
out their own tax declarations of esti- 
mated income for 1952, even though the 
new rates have had wide publicity. 

Now that the hard facts have hit 
home, a good many taxpayers are having 
to scurry around to find enough cash to 
satisfy the collector in March. Some peo- 
ple report that they will have to borrow, 
or cash bonds, or sell off some stocks to 
raise money. 

The important thing, at the moment. 
is to avoid being caught short on cash. 
The detailed tax tables on this page will 
help you get an idea of how much money 
you will need next month. 

Just figure up how much income you 
are likely to get this year, then subtract 
your personal exemption, your allow- 
ances for dependents, and your deduc- 
tions for charity, interest, business ex- 
pense, etc. What is left is known as 
taxable income. The tables show, for 
single persons and married persons, the 
amount that will be due this year on 
various levels of taxable income. 

In sizing up your own cash needs, 
don’t forget that 1951 taxes went up, 
too, after vou filed your 1951 declaration 
last March. 

So, in addition to the increased quar- 
terly payment you will have to make on 
your 1952 tax estimate, you may have to 
come across with a little more money to 
wind up your tax on 1951 income. 

The sudden blow to taxpayers can 
be shown by examples. 

Take a bachelor, one who pays his 
whole tax in quarterly installments. Last 
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HERE IS YOUR 1952 INCOME TAX 


raf You Are Single——, 


ra |* You Are Married —. 








Taxable Income* Tax Taxable Income* Tax 
$ 2,000 $ ag $ 2,000 $ 444 
3,000 690 3,000 666 
4,000 936 4,000 888 
5,000 1,226 5,000 1,134 | 
6,000 1,516 6,000 1,380 
7,000 1,856 7,000 1,626 | 
8,000 2,196 8,000 1,872 
9,000 2,576 9,000 2,162 | 
10,000 2,956 10,000 2,452 | 
11,000 3,376 11,000 2,742 
12,000 3,796 12,000 3,032 | 
13,000 4,276 13,000 3,372 | 
14,000 4,756 14,000 3,712 
15,000 5,286 15,000 4,052 
16,000 5,816 16,000 4,392 
17,000 6,376 17,000 4,772 I * 
18,000 6,936 18,000 5,152 i 
19,000 7,526 19,000 5,532 | 
20,000 8,116 20,000 5,912 
21,000 8,736 21,000 6,332 
22,000 9,356 22,000 6,752 
23,000 10,016 23,000 7,172 
24,000 10,676 24,000 7,592 
25,000 11,336 25,000 8,072 
30,000 14,676 30,000 10,572 
35,000 18,056 35,000 13,312 
40,000 21,536 40,000 16,232 
45,000 25,166 45,000 19,372 
50,000 28,916 50,000 22,672 
60,000 36,616 60,000 29,352 | 
70,000 44,616 70,000 36,112 | 
80,000 52,916 80,000 43,072 | 
90,000 61,416 90,000 50,332 | 
100,000 70,216 100,000 57,832 | 
*Taxable income is income after exemptions and deductions. | 
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Gentle, light as the touch of a skilled artisan... 
Monroe’s exclusive “Velvet Touch.” Yet with its 
gentleness the most positive keyboard action ever engineered 
into any adding machine! 
Up figure production, trim overhead, 
ease figure fatigue among your operators. 
Give them Monroes, the adding machine that 


saves their time... and yours. 





yy Glareless, Cushion-topped Keys save 
eyes, nerves, effort 


yy High Speed Cycling keeps ahead of the 
fastest operator 


yy Streamlined Design assures effortless, 
one-hand operation 


Stepped-up Safety Keyboard minimizes 
chances of error 


~ Many Models, both 8 and 10 columns, 
narrow and wide carriages 


M O N RO E MACHINES FOR BUSINESS 


ADDING © CALCULATING * BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 
Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc., General Offices, Orange, N. J. 






+ 


Monroe Adding Machine 
with ‘Velvet Touch” Keyboard 
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Send This Issue 


To Your Friends 
..- WITHOUT CHARGE 


S22 SS Se See eee gre” 


U. S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT 
24th & N Streets, N. W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 

Please send a free copy of the 
February 22, 1952 issue of ‘’U. S. 
News & World Report’’ with my 
compliments to the persons listed 
below: 


Betis bist chgeakaiiccspauceaas bus ubicbeanenksavscbabnsbaheopen’ 
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$40,000-a-year man will find that his quarterly 
payments have risen to $4,058 this year... 


March, say, he estimated correctly that 
his taxable income in 1951, the amount 
to be left after deductions and exemp- 
tions, would be $10,000. He figured his 
tax on that to be $2,640, and paid four 
installments of $660 each. 

Congress came along in October and 
raised his rates—mildly on 1951 income, 
sharply on 1952 income—so that his 
total tax for 1951 went up from $2,640 
to $2,696. Unless he adjusted and 
paid up on January 15, he must pay an 
extra $56 in March with his final 1951 
return. 

Now assume that this same man fig- 
ures his taxable income in 1952 will con- 
tinue at $10,000. His tax this time goes 
up to $2,956, and his quarterly payments 
will be $739 each. Add the $56 still due 
for 1951, and his March payment will 
be $795. 

The higher the income, the more cash 
taxes will take in March. 

A married man who estimated his 
1951 taxable income at $40,000 last 
March found that his tax, at rates then 
on the books, would be $14,520. He paid 
four installments of $3,630 each. But 
Congress raised rates, so his four pay- 
ments fell $272 short of what he owed 
on 1951 income. 

When this taxpayer makes out his 
declaration for 1952, he will find that 
the tax on $40,000 is up to $16,232, a 
jump of $1,440. Next month, he must 
pay a first installment of $4,058, plus 
the remaining $272 on 1951. All told, 
he must dig up $4,330 in cash. 

Remember that all these figures are 
for the fellow who has not had a raise 
in pay. The typical taxpayer probably 
has. He is finding out, all of a sudden, 
that pay raises are not all they seem to 
be. 

Even the little fellow, working for a 
modest salary, discovers that, out of 
every dollar he gets in additional in- 
come, he must fork over 25 or 30 cents 
to the Government. 

The man with a large income finds 
that he holds only a minority interest 
in any pay increase he gets. The Gov- 
ernment claims the majority share. 

The table on this page shows how 
much a pay increase really is worth. 

A bachelor, say, has a taxable income 
of $5,000 a year. He gets a raise to 
$6,000. Out of that extra $1,000, he 
realizes $710. The remaining $290—29 
per- cent goes to the Federal Govern- 
ment. If his raise were to push his salary 
above $6,000, then the part of the raise 
above $6,000 would be in a_ higher 
bracket and would take a still higher rate. 

If a bachelor gets a taxable $10,000, 
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WHAT TAXES TAKE 
FROM A PAY RAISE 


—Taxes will take— 
out of raise 


If your taxable 
income 
is an annual 


$ 2,000 
4,000 
6,000 
8,000 

10,000 
12,000 
14,000 
16,000 
18,000 
20,000 
22,000 
24,000 
26,000 
28,000 
32,000 
36,000 
38,000 
40,000 
44,000 
50,000 
52,000 
60,000 
64,000 
70,000 
76,000 
80,000 
88,000 
90,000 

100,000 

120,000 

140,000 

150,000 

160,000 

180,000 

200,000 

300,000 

400,000 


you get 

Single Married 
Person Person 
24.6% 22.2% 
29 24.6 
34 24.6 
38 29 
42 29 
48 34 
53 34 
56 38 
59 38 
62 42 
66 42 
66 48 
67 48 
67 53 
68 56 
68 59 
72 59 
72 62 
75 66 
77 66 
77 67 
80 67 
80 68 
83 68 
83 72 
85 72 
85 75 
88 75 
90 77 
90 80 
90 83 
91 83 
91 85 
91 88 
92 90 
92 91 
92 92 








Note: Taxable income is income after 
deductions and exemptions. Rate of tox 
on your raise goes higher when the raise | 
boosts taxable income into next bracket. | 
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.../n highest bracket 
rate is 92 per cent 


and is raised to $11,000, he keeps $580 
for himself and pays the Government 
$420. 

If he gets $15,000, the Government 
will realize more out of his $1,000 pay 
increase than he will—$530 to $470. 

And so it goes up the income scale. 

In extreme cases—single people with 
§200,000 or more in taxable income, 
married people with $400,000 or more 
_the Government takes $920 out of each 
§1.000 of additional income, leaving the 
taxpayer $80. 

The Joudest cries just now are coming 
from taxpayers who, in their innocence, 
went out and spent the bonuses, divi- 
dends or partnership shares that they 
drew at the end of 1951. That money, as 
tax figures on 1952 declarations show, 
belonged in large part to the Govern- 
ment. 

Best advice is to take it easy on your 
bank account until you figure up how 
much cash you will need on March 15. 
I's a good idea to do that figuring right 
away, Remember that, if you should hap- 
pen to come up short, it will take time to 
arange a loan or sell assets. 

This time, as it happens, you will 
have until midnight on March 17 to file 
your final return for 1951 and your dec- 
laration of estimated tax for 1952. Or- 
dinarily, the deadline falls on March 15. 
This year, that date falls on Saturday, 
which is not a working day. The Bureau 
of Internal Revenue has decided in- 
formally to regard the following Monday 
as the deadline. 

Even so, the taxpayer has none too 
much time to do his figuring and get his 
cash lined up. 

For the first time, some people are 
having to wonder what will happen to 
thm if they can’t, by borrowing or 
otherwise, produce the cash that the col- 
lector will demand by March 17. 

If you face that situation, your best 
bet is to see your local collector of in- 
temal revenue or one.of the agents in 
his office, and try to work out an agree- 
ment to pay later. 

There is nothing automatic about it, 
but the collector has authority, provided 
you can show good reason why a delay is 
necessary, to give you more. time and to 
Waive the penalty. He will insist, how- 
ever, on collectmg’ interest on overdue 
faxes at 6 per cent. 

If it is any comfort to him, the tax- 
payer can be fairly sure that federal 
taxes will not be marked up again in 
1952. There have been two increases in 
personal rates since war started in Korea. 
Prevailing view in Congress seems to 
be that two are enough, 
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EASTERN’S 
ATLANTIC 


For better letterheads, better 
business forms, choose the 
crisp, businesslike paper, that 
| helps create a good impression 
for your company. 





Try Atlantic on your next 
printing order in brilliant 
White, Cream, or twelve 
business-tested colors, all gen- 
uinely watermarked with 
this [E) for excellence. 


EASTERN CORPORATION * BANGOR, MAINE 


Moving 4oon? | 











Surely you do not want to miss even one 
copy of this up-to-the-minute news maga- it a to 
zine. Help us to keep you well-informed | p ys 

about the fast-moving news events of the 
world by sending us your change of ad- 
dress at least two weeks prior to the time = a 
the change is to become effective. And d b 

please send your old address as well as | 0 usiness in 
the new address to which this useful news ‘A 


magazine should be sent. Help us to serve | 
you promptly. 


U. S. News & World Report | | New Yor K State 


Circulation Department 
435 Parker Ave. Dayton 1, Ohio The nation’s richest market is 


TO CONSERVE 
CAPITAL... 














New York State. For manu- 
facturers of consumer goods, 
there’s a huge concentration of 
offices, factories, and families 
who are ready, willing, and able 
to buy. For defense producers, 
New York State means quick 
access to subcontractors and 
suppliers. It is unequalled in 
| number of factories, quantity 
and quality of labor, diversity 
of skills and services, popula- 
tion, and purchasing power. 
For help in selecting a new 
plant site, send for the free 
Booklet: booklet ‘Industrial Location 


e THROUGH c - : 
We Services.” Write N. Y. State 
TRU - a vem N - pn tie m” Dept. of Commerce, Room 193, 
Dept. U-17. + 23E. Jackson Blvd. + Chicago 4 112 State St., Albany 7, N. Y. 
NATIONAL’S Truck Lease Plan releases capital, eliminates 
buying and maintenance worries, gives known-in-advance 
costs and a fleet engineered to your needs—always clean, 
always smart! Gl 


























In New York—Tue Warvorr-Astorta 
Tue Praza ano THe Roosevect 

In Chicago—Tue Conran Hittron 

AND THE Parmer House 

Jn Washington, D. C.—Tue Mayriower 
In Los Angeles—Tue Town House 

In St. Louis, Mo.—Tre Jerrerson 

Jn Dayton, O.—Tue Dayton Bittmors 
Jn El Paso and Lubbock, Texas— 

Tue Hirtton Horec 

In Albuquerque, New Mexico— 

Tue Hirton Horer 

Jn San Juan, Puerto Rico— 

Tue Carise Hitton 

Jn San Bernardino, Calif.— 
ArrowHeap Sprincs 

Jn Chibuabua, Mexico— 

Tue Paracio Hitton 











AS FAMOUS AS MICHIGAN BOULEVARD...in Chicago 


Aside from being the largest hotel in the world, The Conrad Hilton, 
formerly The Stevens, also bears the distinction of being one of the 
world’s friendliest hotels. Its fame is even greater than that of beau- 
tiful Michigan Boulevard where it is so conveniently located. The 
attractive accommodations, fine food and superb service are all in 
keeping with high Hilton standards of hospitality. Here, too, is the 
home of the popular Boulevard Room—scene of the great Ice Show. 


Glin He Yl, 
go eee 


Conrad N. Hilton, President 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES « THE CONRAD H._fON ¢ CHICACO 5, ILLINOIS 


















































\ Business Around the World 


PARIS @ LONDON e@ SINGAPORE ¢@ BUENOS AIRES 








>> Troubles are again piling up in France. Economic crisis is getting to be 
almost the normal state of affairs there..... 

Confidence in the franc again is ebbing. fFranc's value on the Paris black 
market last week plummeted to the lowest level since the devaluation of 1949. 





The franc, worth 4 cents in 1937, now can be bought for about a fifth of a 
cent. That means 95 per cent of the franc's value has eroded in 15 years. 

More erosion can't _be ruled out. Devaluation talk fills the air in Paris. 

Such distrust of the franc itself makes trouble for the French authorities. 
Importers tend to buy dollars or pounds ahead to pay bills later. Exporters try 
to delay payment of bills owed them abroad. Both groups are betting on devalua- 














tion soon. And both are artificially running down French reserves of foreign 
exchange. Things are bad enough without this. 

Foreign-exchange reserves now are dcwn to rock bottom. The Bank of France 
still has 543 million dollars in gold, but that backs the currency. 

French trade deficit in January was much bigger than in December. That 








means more bills are piling up. And a growing share of them have to be paid in 
gold, under the rules of the European Payments Union. 

Just recently the new French Government proposed counter-=measures to stem 
the tide. Imports (especially from neighbors) are to be cut. Exports are to be 
promoted, But effects of such moves can't be felt very soon. 

Exports have been suffering because of high selling prices. If the franc 
i were devalued further, price tags on French export goods would look more attrac- 
tive. But then more francs would have to be paid out for every dollar's worth 


of imports. That's the other side of devaluation-=-the chilling side. 


>> What's happening inside France adds somber shades to the picture..... 


Chronic inflation makes Frenchmen spend right away what they earn. Incen-= 





tive to save francs is lacking when prices keep going up. Those with something 
in the sock turn it into gold or try to get it out of the country. 





Wages are always tailing along behind prices. Labor unions clamor for 





another big boost in wages. Proposals for tying wages to the cost of 
living are discussed in the Chamber of Deputies. 





Government finances are ina sorry state. A big deficit yawns. The unpop- 








ular Indo-Chinese war drains lives and treasure. Nationalized industries, such 








as the railroads, run deeply in the red. Tax rates are high, but evasion is 
rife. The Government demands even higher taxes. 

Despite all these troubles, the nation-wide strike called by the French 
Communists last week fizzled. Communist unions are strongly entrenched in heavy 





industries. But openly political strikes do not appeal to most workers, pro- 








(over) 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD-- (Continued) 


Communists or not. Communist leaders are learning that strikes can be suc-= 
cessful only when common cause is made with the "free" unions on matters 
like higher wages or bigger social benefits. 

Point is, Communist tactics can be easily made to fit the circumstances in 
France today. French workers are badly Squeezed by inflation and vacillating 
Government policy. Communists like to fish in troubled waters such as these. 





>> Amid all the wailing in France and Britain about the high costs of imports, 
you hear very little yet about the declining trend in raw-material prices. 
The “terms of trade" are gradually turning in favor of countries that 





import raw materials for processing into manufactured exports. 
Prices of many raw materials and foods are back to the levels of the 
autumn of 1950. For most all of them the big bulge of a year ago iS wiped out. 
Taking a look at some of the more important commodities in world trade: 
Rubber--the natural kind--is only about half as expensive at Singapore as 
a year ago. With the U.S. stockpile filling up rapidly and U.S. synthetic pro- 
duction at high levels, natural rubber may sink lower in price. This should 
mean lower tire prices. But it also means lower dollar earnings for Malaya. 
Wool prices at Australian auctions this season are running about half as 
high as last season. For the first time Since the war, demand for wool appears 
to be lagging behind supply. Clothing sales in both the U.S. and Europe are 
limping along. However, clothes wear out. Wool sales will recover. But prices 








may not rise much, what with increasing competition from synthetic fibers. 
Sobering wool prospects are putting the skids under the Australian boom. 

Cotton prices generally are not strong. Again, the trouble seems to be 
that retail sales of cotton goods in the U.S. and Europe are disappointing. 
Pickup in sales; normally to be expected--could change the outlook fast. 

Hide prices are giving ground. Shoes aren't selling well in major markets. 
Same situation and same prospects as in textiles. 

Meat picture in world trade is dominated by coming negotiations between 
Britain and Argentina. The Argentines want to double prices on the British. 
The British haven't that kind of money to throw around. Besides, it's doubtful 
if Argentina can honor her present contract, let alone a new one. Beef is get- 
ting scarce in Argentina, due to droughts and poor economic planning. Britain 
may be able to get along with just Australian and New Zealand meat. 





Wheat price is just about where it was a year ago. Short crops in Argen- 
tina and Australia have turned more importing countries to the U.S. But dollar 
shortages are holding down actual buying. 

Coffee prices in Brazil are just about at U.S. ceilings. New crop is 
said to be short. But the U.S. has no intention of raising ceiling prices. 

Sugar crop now being ground in Cuba is big. European countries are 
having trouble finding dollars necessary to buy in Cuba. 

Metals are scarcer, aS a group, than anything else. But Several major 
metals are softening in price. European steel no longer finds American takers 
at fancy prices. So French, Belgian, German makers are quoting lower. Copper, 
lead and zinc prices all are giving ground on world markets, due to slowdowns in 





rearmament plans, cuts in civilian use, and improving supplies. 

World commodity markets are reacting from price excesses of 1950 and 195l. 
Prices are not getting low in any historical sense. Stretch-out of arming, 
Slow retail sales and scarcity of dollars are putting the damper on prices. 
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Amazing Adhesives 
Open Bright New Fields of Design... 


















* Your Partner in Progress ! 


Furniture . . . stronger, smarter, more comfortable than 

ever before. Plywood .. . ten billion square feet of it annually 
for thousands of uses in homes, offices, boats and other 

types of construction. Manufacturing wood products is big 
business today ... another major industry served by 
Reichhold. Amazing new adhesives developed through 
Reichhold research and produced in Reichhold 

plants from coast to coast bring new strength, new versatility 
fier “henecien's Town Mesiing” on to wood... . new opportunities to the architects, 


TV every Sunday on ABC presented builders and decorators who use it. 
by Reichhold as a public service. 


REICHHOLD CHEMICALS, INC. RG 


630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. Se 












The fear of many 














businessmen that a 
rather sharp slump might hit business 
activity in 1953 or 1954 has faded 
somewhat, but the fear of a further 
squeeze on business profits remains. 
Volume of business, it is now plain, will 
be supported for a longer period 
than previously expected. New goals 
for military production call for peak 
output through 1954 and not too 
sharp a decline later. When private 
plant expansion turns down next 
year, military and atomic energy 
construction, as well as the building 
of roads, schools, bridges, will be at 
a high rate. 

Profits, however, show little promise of 
returning to the high rate of 1950 and 
are not likely to keep step with the 
rise in volume of business during the 
defense program 

Profit margins of manufacturers, as the 
top chart shows, have fallen steadily 
since the third quarter of 1950. Costs 
and taxes have gone up at a time when 
prices were held down by controls or 
slack demand for goods. 

The squeeze on profits per dollar of 
sales gives every sign of continuing. 
A seventh round of postwar wage 
increases is now brewing. Defense 
business will hardly yield as large 
profits per dollar of sales as does 
civilian business. Companies unable 
to get defense orders are being 
hit by metal shortages for civilian 
goods. 

Price freedom has been denied to busi- 
ness under price controls. Only if the 
Government allows prices to move up 
to offset higher wage and material 
costs will profits per dollar of sales be 
kept from shrinking still more. Major 


——PLUS & MINUS 
Latest Indicators of Business Activity 











decontrol of prices is not expected 
soon, Government policy does not 
allow manufacturers’ prices to be in- 
creased for cost increases after July 
26, 1951. 


Total profits will hold up better than 


profits per dollar of sales, since sales 
volume will rise as defense output ex- 
pands. If price-control policy is made 




















Pinch on Manufacturing Profits 
Dollar of Sales a 
_ : Profit 
——-— After 
Taxes 
Income 
90¢ Taxes 
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80¢ 
70¢ é 
7. 
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1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
Source: SEC & FTC © 1952, By U.S. News Pub. Corp 


flexible, profits after taxes this year 
will be near the 1951 level. So far, 
however, businessmen have — been 
given no encouragement to expect 
that prices will move up equally with 
costs. 


Inflationary demand based on fear of 


shortages is failing to revive. 


Sensitive commodities have fallen 4 


per cent on the BLS index since early 


Semana 












January and are nearly 20 per cy 
under last year’s record. 

Slack demand has made price cont 
a fiction for many commodities, 4c 
tual prices are below ceilings for may 
textiles, fats and oils, shoes and hide: 
Food and furniture are below ceiling 
for some items. Many retail dealey 
are selling autos and appliances belo 
ceilings. 

The price lid seems to be preventin; 
price increases for metals, machinen 
industrial chemicals, fuel oil and som: 
other goods. 

An end to the metal cuts for civiliy 
goods can be foreseen at the very tin 
when the deepest cuts are being made 
That encourages buyers to wait. 

Use of steel, copper and aluminum i 
autos and appliances will be at a rock 
bottom rate in the second quarter 
officials predict. After that, cuts wil 
be no deeper, may be less severe. 

Plant expansion, delayed for a while, i 
put back on schedule by second-quar. 
ter allocations of structural steel. Soo 
less structural steel will be needed fo: 
vital plant expansion. Some official 
expect that military and atomic-energ 
expansion, though large, will not be 
fast enough to take up all the strc 
tural steel released by the drop i 
use for plant expansion. As a result 
some types of structural steel may b 
available in the third and fourth quar 
ters for less-essential construction. 

Supports to business activity should stil 
be strong after plant expansion tum 
down. It is less sure that demand fo 
goods will be strong enough, onc 
price controls are removed, to resto! 
profit margins to where they were be 
fore the Korean war. 
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CHEMICALS 


Far Reaching 


One of the first to commercially de- 
velop natural petroleum hydrocarbons 
as a source of industrial chemicals, 
Celanese Corporation of America to- 
day operates one of the largest plants 
for the production of these vital ma- 
terials and is completing construction 
of two others in this country and 
Canada. 


Originally planned to provide an 
independent source of the acetic acid 
needed to produce cellulose acetate 
fiber, the Celanese plant near Bishop, 
Texas, not only supplies much of the 
requirements of other Celanese divi- 
sions but also ships large quantities of 
acetic acid and other important organ- 
ic chemicals to the plastics, automo- 
tive, protective coatings, plywood, 
pharmaceutical, as well as the textile 
and many other industries. 

The chain reaction started by this 
pioneer work in petrochemistry has 
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Chemical Reaction 


revolutionized the textile industry, 
where greatly increased production of 
Celanese* acetate fibers and yarns has 
brought new beauty, versatility and 
economy to American wardrobes. 

The commercial availability of 
Celanese chemicals has made possible 
many new plastic products, from elec- 
trical appliances and non-shattering 
toys to transparent film packaging that 
allows fresh vegetables to “breathe” 
and ripen naturally. 

Celanese management’s confidence 
in the future and their willingness to 
invest engineering skill, experience, 
time and money in research and de- 
velopment, has increased the diversity 
of uses for Celanese chemicals and 
served to broaden the Celanese base 
of operations. Celanese has become 
more and more a multi-industry busi- 
ness, and thus increased the oppor- 


tunities for long-term profitability. 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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: CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


CHEMICAL FIBERS e TEXTILES 


180 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 





PLASTICS ° CELLULOSE 





(This page presents the opinion of the Editor. The news pages are written by other staff members independently of these editorial views.) 
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UROPE IS FALLING apart at the seams. Asia has al- 
ready fallen apart. 

The United States stands between the two continents, 

bearing the burden of defense against Communist im- 

perialism. 

Theoretically American rearmament has been de- 
signed to make the free world invulnerable. But, actu- 
ally, without a willingness on the part of European 
countries themselves to supply adequate arms for 
their own defense, without the spirit of solidarity 
that won two world wars, the Western nations will 
not be helped much by the guns and tanks we are 
producing now. 

What has happened is that the principle of collective 
security, originally proclaimed in the League of Na- 
tions Covenant and reaffirmed in the United Nations 
Charter, has been torpedoed, first by Soviet Russia and 
now by Great Britain. 

British policy has been weak, vacillating, and am- 
biguous. The Churchill-Eden government, though 
somewhat more realistic than its opposition, finds it- 
self inhibited nevertheless by the Labor Party’s politi- 
cal influence in favor of isolation. 

The British abandonment of the principle of collec- 
tive security and collective action came to a head in 
the Far East when, in disregard of American protests, 
the Red Chinese Government was recognized by Lon- 
don. During the Korean War, the British have been ex- 
ercising a diplomatic pressure behind the scenes which 
has meant hamstringing the commanders of the U. N. 
military forces. It has, in effect, been a policy of advis- 
ing the enemy that “limited war” means the United Na- 
tions will be content with the 1950 status quo and that 
aggression will go unpunished. 

Meanwhile, France, beset by Communist infiltration, 
is afraid to accept a partnership with Germany in a 
new defense program on the continent of Europe. The 
cry that the German people cannot be trusted to build 
an army for defense fits the Communist purpose. It was 
French chauvinism that suffocated the German Repub- 
lic in the '20s and gave Hitler his chance. Let the Ger- 
man Republic live this time! 


British opinion today is reflected in a recent 
editorial in the London Times, which says: 

“Many of the difficulties in which the Western Pow- 
ers now find themselves are the result not of a conflict 
between Britain and the United States but of a conflict 
between two policies which are widely held in both 
countries. 


COLLECTIVE INSECURITY 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 
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“These are the policy of collective security and the 
principles of traditional diplomacy. There are some, of 
course, who would deny that such a conflict exists... 
However that may be, it is fair to say that in the present 
state of world affairs this conflict does exist and has 
not yet been given the attention it deserves.” 

The Times then proceeds to argue that, if the Com. 
munists refuse to sign a truce or break a truce in Korea, 
“those who believe in collective security and those who 
prefer a more empirical approach to foreign policy 
would have an equal duty to reconsider the aims of 
their policy.” The editorial adds: 

“Both would surely agree that the United Nations 
must now remain in and protect South Korea from 
Communist invasion; but while the advocates of a col- 
lective security might urge that it was a moral duty to 
go on and punish the Chinese for their intervention, 
many would recoil from the logic of such an argument. 
Even on moral grounds it cannot conceivably be in the 
interests of the United Nations to turn every small war 
into a large war and every large war into a world war. 
Their true interests lie rather in limiting their commit- 
ments on the mainland of Asia by. taking such action, 
and only such action, as is necessary to defend South 
Korea and southeast Asia.” 





What sort of gobbledygook is this? It’s the 
same kind of talk about “small wars” that encouraged 
Mussolini and Hitler in the days of the League of Na- 
tions, as British and French “traditional diplomacy” 
blocked collective action against the aggressors in Ethi- 
opia, Libya, Austria and Czechoslovakia. 

Are we to tell the Communists that, if they break 
the Korean truce, we will “limit” our action? How can 
aggression be deterred by advertising our unwillingness 
to punish future aggressors? Since when must “moral 
duty” be thrust aside in favor of expediency and ap- 
peasement? 

While the principle of collective security has been 
wrecked in the U. N.—only 12 nations furnished mili- 
tary forces to repel aggression in Korea—we see also 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization likewise failing 
to achieve solidarity. 

It would be a sad day if the United States found it- 
self compelled by British and French isolationism to 
adopt a similar policy. It would be much better for the 
world if realism in Britain and France were to invoke 4 
genuine fidelity hereafter to moral duty and the prit- 
ciple of collective security. For this is the only course 
that can prevent another worldwide war. 
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Another development using 


3. F Goodrich Chemical Company 72” ™%ezials 


Doll with the 
right idea! 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company 
does not make this doll, 


We supply the Geon paste resin only, 


VEN a doll can point the way to a 
businessman on the lookout for 
ideas that turn into profitable sales! 


This Magic-Flesh doll made of Geon 
paste resin is making .a hit in toy 
departments all oyer the country — for 
some very good reasons! It has an 
unusual lifelike feel, soft and warm to 
the touch, Delicately colored flesh tones 
come through beautifully. It is wash- 
able and can survive rough handling 
by Junior if he kidnaps Sister's doll. 


Chalk up these advantages to the 


fact that the doll is made from Geon 
paste resin, 


There is a big and growing list of 


sales-making items made with this ver- 
satileGeon material. For example, safety 
clothes and gloves that protect against 
dangerous chemicals... dust-and- 
moisture-proof auto light sockets .. . 
even corrosion-proof bole heads and 
nuts! Best news of all is the economy 
in using Geon paste resin, No need for 
heavy or expensive equipment to pro- 
cess it, for this thermoplastic material is 
easily dispersed in plasticizers to make 
a paste-like fluid. Of course, solvents 
are unnecessary, 

You can mold, cast or use it for 
coating and dipping, and Geon makes 
products resistant to heat, cold, aging 









and wear, and many chemicals. Our 
technical service is ready to help you— 
just write Dept. D-2, B. F. Goodrich 
Chemical Company, Rose Building, 
Cleveland 15, O. In Canada: Kitchener, 
Ontario. Cable address: Goodchem 





GEON RESINS e GOOD-RITE PLASTICIZERS ...the ideal team to make products easier, better and more saleable. 


GEON polyvinyl materials ¢ HYCAR American rubber ¢ GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers ¢ HARMON organic colors 





What it takes 


to move 2 division 


Without canceling any reeular freight 
trains—without interference with nor- 
mal schedules of its great fleet of daily 
passenger trains. the Pennsylvania re- 
cently moved an army division from 
embarkation with 
The 64 


special trains included 706 sleeping 


camp to port of 


record breaking efliciency. 
cars, 100 dining and kitchen cars and 


636 freight cars—American boys and 


True then! 


Advertisement at left— published in 1943 — 


shows one armored division ‘‘entrained”’ 


for port of embarkation. Below, typical 


scene on the Pennsylvania Railroad 


today as American men and materials 


again move to world ports. 


True now! 


their equipment again moving forward. 


While unusual today, the size of this 
operation points up the growing 
requirements of national defense. It 
demonstrates the flexibility and the 
capacity of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
But this present peak capacity should 
be expanded—and if the need arises— 
such performance may have to be 
continuous. This calls for an increased 


maintenance and equipment program. 


To accomplish this under present 
controls and regulations, those who 
control railroad rates should act. to 
provide for earnings needed to buy 
equipment and to attract iny estors; and 
those who control the allocation of 
materials should see that the nation’s 
main arteries for fast military trans- 
portation are kept flexible and healthy. 


\® PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD \® 


Go by Train ... In Safety and Comfort 











